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Editorial 


THis number of the RECORDER calls special attention once 
again to the subject of federation and church union. ‘The 
| magazine will continue to do so on all 
possible occasions because its editors believe 
that, next to the foundation work of evangel- 
izing the Chinese nation, the outstanding work of the mission- 
ary enterprise in this country is to set forward the unity of the 
Christian church. So many extra-religious questions which 
affect the churches in the home lands, and which stand in the 
way ofa full and frank understanding of the whole question, 
are eliminated here, while at the same time the forces that draw 
all Christian people together are so much more powerfully 
operative in the face of common duty and need that the 
problem for usissimplified. If, in the mission field, we cannot 
practically advance in a considerable measure the day of 
church union the prospects of this cause are dark indeed. 
The papers presented in this issue are a hopeful sign of the 
waning of counsels of despair. We could scarcely have found 
a fuller representation of the whole problem in the mission 
field with the difficulties as well as the promise of the situation 
clearly advanced, and through all the writers the very heart of 
desire for a better understanding and for an effective union 
is clearly visible. It is in this spirit alone that this most vital 
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matter can be advanced towards settlement. And it has to be 
solved, and solved fully, before the kingdom conquest of our 
Lord is finally accomplished. 
IN any discussion of the topic of church unity in con- 
nection with the method of federation, it must be constantly 
on borne in mind that uniformity, either of creed or 
Uniformity. practice, is not the ideal after which we are striv- 
ing. So long as our ideal of church unity is knit 
up with that of organic union it will be generally found on 
examination to have for its basic centre an ideal of church life 
with which we ourselves have been connected. The method 
of absorption is scarcely the process along which we can hope 
to work. The contributory and conflicting constituents are too 
numerous. But if we bear constantly in mind the ideal of a com- 
prehensive unity upon a recognised common basis of essentials, 
then there is no cause for either hopelessness or despair. A better 
understanding of the principles which underlie existing deno- 
minational life, and a better knowledge of church history on 
the part of all, would help forward very considerably the solu- 
tion of the whole question. By common consent it is upon the 
representatives of the Christian church in the Far East more 
than upon those in any other portion of the world that the - 
responsibility for solution lies, for the Chinese and the Japanese 
bring, in a unique degree, a capacity for considering the ex- 
clesiastical question in relation to religious life from an im- 
partial point of view which should be of the deepest service in 
clearing from the whole problem all extraneous matters. 


* * 


THIS is not, then, the time for us to come to a consider- 
ation of the question with any prior demand as to what others 
are to give up in order that we may link our- 

yy en co selves in union with them. Whether the ques- 
| tion concerns the form of baptism, or any other 

of the ordinances of the church, or whether it deals with the 
method of church government, the open mind and sympathe- 
tic heart are essential. If the Episcopalians come forward with 
the assertion, as some do, that episcopal government in its 
diocesan sense is the size gua mon of church life and that 


- without a recognition of this there is no room for them to discuss 


the problem of church union, then so far as they are concerned 
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the door is shut for a majority of the Protestant Christians of 
the world. Similarly, for a.Congregationalist to insist upon 
the acceptance of the congregational order of church govern- 
ment by the whole body, would illustrate his unfitness to dis- 
cuss the problem before us. It is the points we hold in 
common which are de facto the essentials of our saving faith. 
If they are not so, then we are by implication daily unchurch- 
ing each other. We have a common centre, one which 
is fixed for us, our radii vary; let us not confuse the two. 
Above all we must beware of coming into the discussion 
of this whole problem with a preliminary statement of what 
others are to give up to us in order to secure the support of 


our denomination. 
* * * 

WE trust, therefore, that the final expression of opinion on 

the part of ouf Baptist brethren has not been outlined by 
our contributor, Mr. Latimer, in his instructive 

pn ong article, when he says: ‘‘It is a reasonable 
request of the Baptists that for the sake of 

closer union and deeper harmony, this practice (infant baptism) 
be given up.’’ We do uot wish to undertake any . brief for 
infant baptism, but we are convinced that the way to Cliristian 
union does not lie along this line of ‘‘give it up.’’ It seems 
much more useful for us to point out to our Baptist friends in 
general, and to all who are interested in questions of federation, 
that one of the foremost Baptist societies in China occupies 
a leading position ou matters of union. The members of the 
English Baptist Mission in the province of Shantung work 
freely and successfully in a union movement with Presbyterians 
and High Church Anglicans, and their denominational position 
proves no bar to a union in theological training schools with 
the Presbyterians. There is every reason to believe that the 
Shantung representatives are good enough Baptists, and from 
this fact we draw a happy augury. It may be taken to mean 
that mutual concessions for the common good are not incon- 
sistent with the conservation of the denominational point of 
view. Our fiual demands are sure to decrease in the face of 
a working experience of each other’s Christian faith, and by 
joining hands wherever possible in work as it lies before us, we 
do much to dispel difficulties which too often appear insuperable 
when they are really not so. | 
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As things are, is there any valid reason why we should 
come to the Chinese with a message of denominationalism at all, 
save in so far as we teach church history and 
illustrate by our denominational connections 
a certain emphasis laid upon some leading 
aspects of Christian faith and practice? That there are varieties 
of the human mind prone to run in divergent channels, yet keep- 
ing the same direction, is evident enough, and room must be 
left in any church unity movement for the adequate expression 
of individual feeling. Otherwise the spirit of progress will 
forsake the church. But to begin our work in China with 
the presumption that we are facing here denominational instincts 
among the Chinese, is wrong in point of fact. The Chinese 
churches are denominational only so far as the foreign mission- 


The Catbolic 
Apostolic Metbod. 


- aries have made them so. Under grace the conviction of cer- 


tain sections of the Chinese church: may run towards a Pres- 
byterian or an Anglican Church polity, or towards a Baptist 
interpretation of New Testament injunctions. The comprehen- 
sive church of the future will find room forthem all. This is, 
however, a very different matter from pressing sectarianism of 
any kind upon Chinese indiscriminately, as they may happen to 
come under our teaching. The question for the missionary to 
face is, What is it necessary for him to give to the Christian 
Chinese ? The problems of denominationalism may and pro- 
bably will arise, but for the foreign missionary to raise them at 
the outset is surely wrong. If we are working along the lines 
of the primitive type of missionary enterprise, our work is 
apostolic and not ecclesiastical. We have to preach neither 
Peter, nor Paul, nor Apollos, but Christ. 


* * * 


In this issue of the RECORDER we are very glad to be able 

to present for consideration the opinion of one of our Chinese 

Christian ministers. The article which is here 

¢ in eo published from the pen of the Rev. Cheng Chin- 

yi was written in English by that gentleman, 

and we are sure his truly Christian expression of opinion 

on the matter of federation and church unity will be read 

with deep interest. As time goes by and we come into closer 

contact with our Chinese fellow-workers it is the hope of 

the editors of the RECORDER that room will be found for 
a free expression of Chinese opinion upon all points affecting 
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the Christian church and the Christian evangel in China. 
We are assured that if it were possible for us to get nearer 
to the Chinese point of view in regard to many of the pro- 
blems which distress us as foreign workers in this land, we 
should receive very considerable help in the study of them, 
and in more than a few instances they might disappear as 
problems altogether. 


* * * 


It is an instructive and optimistic study to survey the 
missionary map of the world as it was fifty years ago and 
compare it with that of the missionary world 
to-day. Then, Japan was without a Pro- 
testant Christian church; Korea, barred and bolted against 
the Gospel, and indeed closed to all foreign intercourse ; China, 
having a handful of missionaries attempting what seemed an 
altogether impossible task. In Siam little was accomplished ; 
India appeared a well-nigh hopeless enterprise, while the 
greater part of the continent of Africa was ‘ undiscovered.’ 
To-day over all these fields we see nations struggling to throw 
off the bonds of ignorance and seething with progressive life. 
The influence of Christianity has set its seal upon thei all, 
and over these countries are to be found, scattered in all 
directions, churches, schools and hospitals, testifying to the 
power and pity of the Christian Gospel of salvation. To 
realize what the message of Christ, directly and indirectly, 
has done to call this chain of sleeping nations into life is 
the supreme antidote for pessimism. While much that is 
transpiring in our home lands, the slackness of spiritual 
life, retrograde movements in religion and social life, the 
deepening power of greed and vice as exemplified in the 
drink trade and in unprincipJed corporations, saddens our hearts, 
yet we realize, as we review our Christian world-map, that 
behind all these depressing phenomena there must be an 
enormous force, making, in the providence of God, for 
righteousness, or the world had never moved forward into light 
as it has done in this last two generations. : 

And the end is not yet. The activities of the layimen’s 
movement and of many kindred Christian enterprises speak 
of bigger things still to be seen and known. Christianity is at 
once the cause of, and the answer to, the question expressed in 
the awakening of the heathen world. 
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WHAT edicts are effective and what are not in China? 
For it has been made very evident by recent events that some, 
if not many, of the recently issued Imperial 
commands are freely ignored by a number of 
Chinese officials. The case of a Shanghai 
rice merchant,’ who was first illegally arrested, then, illegally 
imprisoned, and thereafter, in spite of edicts issued abolishing 
corporal punishment in the courts, illegally beaten with the 
bamboo until near to death, is the last, and we trust the final, 
illustration of a general disregard of the Imperial mandate. 
Now China, for her own sake, cannot afford to have it declared 
to the civilized world that her laws are made only to be 
broken by those who should administer them. Her adminis- 
tration of the law must provoke the respect of the nations of the 
world if she is ever to come, upon equal terms, into the 
comity of nations. Delinquents who hold official position 
should be punished not less severely than the common offender 
but, for the sake of example, rather more in enter that the 
common weal may flourish. 

For the sake of enlightenment and progress we trust that 
the abolition of punishment by the bamboo is to be made effect- 
ive throughout China, save for serious crimes agaiust the person. 
It ill becomes the advocates of civilization to urge a return to 
the barbarous methods of medieval punishment. Moreover, it 
is certain enough that undiscriminating severity in punishment 
serves to increase the intensity of crime. It may be a deterrent 
in regard to quantity, but it deepens its degree. If we have 
found in the West that it does not pay to hang for stealing and 
to thrash for petty larceny, it will be no less true for China. 
For the laws underlying the moral order of the world are no 
less operative in the East than in the West. 

* * 

THE unexpected arrival of a new comet upon the heavens 
cannot fail to become the cause of a good deal of uneasiness 
to millions of ignorant Chinese, and in the hands 
of unscrupulous persons may easily be used to 
add to the dangerous spirit of unrest evident 
over large portions of this empire. Missionaries should make 
it a part of their duty to instruct the people by oral teaching, 
and by the dissemination of special literature, concerning the 
nature and laws of these heavenly bodies. Explanatory sheets 
regarding comets have been prepared by the Christian Liter- 
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ature and by the Tract Societies, and these it would be useful 
to scatter broadcast. 

The ignorant prejudices of the-mass of the Chinese people 
are ready fuel to those unprincipled schemers, who for the sake 
of revolutionary projects, or in order to make the foreigner eat 
bitterness, would use them to evoke the ungoverned passions of 
which Chinese mobs are so capable. Anything which serves 
to produce outbreaks at the present time may prove fatal to the 
integrity of China, and as the friends of this nation, and as 
workers for her highest welfare, much of the attention of 
‘missionaries ought to be given to the correction of dangerous 
and false rumours and to the calming of ungrounded fears. 
Speak peace to the people! 

* * * 

ATTENTION is called to the observance of a univeisal day 

of prayer for students, which has been arranged in connection 
' with the World’s Student Christian Federa- 

patuntecrs, tim: The day appointed is the 27th Febru- 
ary, and all those who are in charge of 

schools and colleges are requested to bear the date in mind. 
Unfortunately the day occurs during the period of the Chinese 
New Year holidays and many schools which would have been in 
a position to observe it will be having vacation. But the churches 
of China might well bear this request in mind. Nowhere 
in the wide world is the problem of the student class and its 
influence for good or evil on the life of the nation more serious 
than here in China. If, in the providence of God, there might 
come a movement among the students in China of the same 
kind as has so impressed the university students of Great 
Britain and America, it would bring the salvation of this 
empire very near. The Christian church cannot possibly afford 
to neglect the student question in the Far East. Moreover, 
many missionaries have been keeping in touch with the univer- 
sities and colleges from whence they came in the home lands, 
and the act of prayer, in union with the church at home, for the 
student movement will help to deepen the spiritual link between 
the schools and colleges of the home land and the mission 
field, which is one of the necessities of our day. China must 
continue to call forth from the universities at home the service 
of the best developed and most spiritual of the student life 
there if Christian work is to maintain in this empire the high 
standard which is necessary for successful accomplishment. 
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Tbe Sanctuary. 


The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man avaticth muchk."—-St. James v, 16. 
“ For where two or three are gathered together in my Name, there am I in the midst of 


them." —St. Matthew xviii, 20. 
A Hymn, 


In a land where all are strangers, 
And our sojourning so short, 

In the midst of common dangers, 
Concord is our best sup ; 

Heart with heart divides the smart, 
Lightens grief of every sort, 


Let us shun all vain contention 

Touching words and outward t 
Whence, alas! so much dissension 

And such bitter rancuur springs ; 
Troubles cease where Christ brings peace 

And sweet healing on His wings. 


Judge not hastily of others, 

or nx-eyed to thy brot 8, 
To thine own offences blind : 

God alone d thine own 

And the hearts of all mankind. 


PRAY 


For a growin realization of the 
full brotherh of all those who 
love the Lord Jesus Christ. (P. 133). 


For such understanding of the uni- 
ty of the church militant that t 
campaign may be planned with the 
highest wisdom, the fight fought with 


the fullest confidence and the victory 


organized aright. (P. 133). 
That we may maintain as essential 


only such creeds as are scriptural, 
primitive, and universal. (P. 138). 


That from the first the church in 
China way take a firm stand in the 
manner of keeping the Lord’s Day. 
(P. 143). 


That the approach of unity, though 
slow, may be wise—and not depend- 
ent upon any agreement that involves 
compromise of principle. (P. 146). 

For deeper consecration in prayer 
and a more truly devout attitude to- 
ward denominations other than your 
own. (P. 148). 


That branches of the Christian 
church while acknowledging its out- 
ward divisions may grow beyond all 
spirit of antagonism toward one an- 
other and find the way in which 
division may be done away. (P. 151). 
_ That the necessity for translati 
the disposition to unity to enanthant 
terms may rapidly be od home 
to Christian people. (P. 151). 

That grace may be given us to dis- 
regard matters of secondary import- 


ance until those of first importance 
have been settled. (P. 152). 


That the expectation that the mis- 
sion field will furnish at least the 
impulse to grapple with the problem 
of unity, as expected by the home 
churches, may be realized. (P. 152), 

For a widening of minds and hearts 


until they shall entertain a conception 
of the unity that embraces all Chris- 


tian peoples. (P. 153). 
That no efforts to partial reunion 


3 shall be allowed to erect additional 


barriers against the larger unity for 
which we hope and pray. (P. 154). 


That the life of Christ shall be so 
manifest in His disciples as to win for | 
Him the mass of men who live in 
darkness, (P, 157). 


That the missions may indeed lead 
the Chinese Christians to the realiza- 
tion of their own responsibility as 
well as privilege. (P. 158). 


For a closer relationship and a 
more united spirit between the Chris- 
tians of the East and of the West. 


(P. 159). 


A PRAYER FOR UNITY. 


O Lord jesus Christ, Who saidst 
unto Thine apostles, peace I leave 
with you, My peace I give unto you; 
regard not our sins, but the faith of 
Thy church, and grant her that peace 
pa unity which is agreeable to Thy 
will, Who livest aud reignest for ever 
and ever. Amen, 


Give THANKS 


For the peculiar contribution made 
to the sum total of Christian life by 
each denomination. (P. 138). 

For the growth in spiritual life 
which has led to the acknowledgment 
and deploriug of the evils of division. 
(P. 151). 

That the evils of division have been 
so greatly tempered by an exercise 
of Christian feeling and common 
sense (P. 152). 

For the many experiments in pract- 
tical codperation that appéar to be 
working successfully. (P. 153). 
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Contributed Articles 


The Next Step in Church Unity 
(Kead before the Kuling Convention) 
BY CHARLES GEORGE SPARHAM, L. M. S., HANKOW 


HE convention in which we are now gathered is one that 
_ has for its aim the deepening of the devotional life and 
the broadening of our missionary horizon. In sucha 
convention the whole question of church reunion must of 
necessity be regarded as vital, for until we recognise the full 
brotherhood of all those who love the Lord Jesus Christ in 
sincerity and know that the whole company of believers is 
truly one in spirit and aspiration, devotion can never sound its 
deepest depths nor soar to its highest heights. And similarly, 
until we can recognise the true unity of the church militant 
and see in every missionary a loved and trusted comrade, it is 
impossible for us to plan the campaign with the highest 
wisdom, to fight with the fullest confidence or to organise aright 
the victory won. 

It is often said that, however at times the unity of the 
church universal may be obscured, at the centre and circum- 
ference it must always be manifest. At the centre, when with 
one heart and one mind we draw nigh to our common Lord, 
and at the circumference, where each section of the one 
indivisible body of Christ is sending its representatives to strive 
for the extension of the Redeemer’s kingdom in the regions 
where darkness reigns. 

Men and women whom God has by His Spirit called from 
all parts of Christendom to take their stand in the high places 
of the field, gather together here for a little time in united 
devotion. In lowly awe we bow before the Eternal Father. 
We desire together to gain a fuller, a more experimental knowl- 
edge of the great atoning sacrifice, we hunger and thirst for 
the infilling of the Divine Spirit. We seek together for that 
strength which shall enable us to press forward more effectually 
in the one great holy war. Verily we are members one of 
another, members of the one true body of Christ, rejoicing in 
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the one great head, our Lord Jesus Christ, in whom are hid all 
the treasures of wisdom and strength that we alike need, and 
the question arises in our hearts as to what more we can do to 
make the blessed unity that exists, in spite of all difference of 
Opinion or diversity of organisation, more apparent to all, and 
the more effectually to lead the world to believe that Christ is 
truly the sent of God. 

I. As a first step we must gain not only a clear vision of 
our objective, but also a clear conception of the method by 
which that objective is to be reached. We shall agree that our 
objective is the gathering together into fellowship of all who 
love and serve Christ, the gathering into one great union of all 
the spiritual forces at present working in Christendom. Then 
at once the question forces itself forward, Is this fellowship, 
this union, to be realised in a great corporate reunion of 
Christendom, or are we to seek it on a federal basis? If we 
decide that our hope lies in a corporate reunion, it will be 
necessary for us to consider whether there may be one church 
to-day which occupies a position more truly central and more 
truly scriptural than the rest, and having decided on the church 
which is to have the central position to see what steps can be 
taken to bring all other churches into organic relationship 
with it by bringing all under the dominant principle of this 
one church. It is unquestionable that spiritual union might — 
conceivably be achieved in this way, and it seems certain that 
if it were once thus achieved the union would tend towards a 
great uniformity. If, on the other hand, we decide that our 
hope lies in a federal union, we shall need to study the whole 
range of ecclesiastical organisations in which the life of Christ 
is being revealed to this generation and through which the 
Spirit of God manifestly works. We shall need then to group 
these organisations as far as they may be grouped, to study the 
New Testament principle to which each specially conforms and 

then to recognise, within the one universal church, a brother- 
hood of churches, in which the Christian liberty of each shall 
be secured ; the genuine equality of each in the presence of God 
shall be recognised ; and between which a spirit of brotherly 
fellowship may flourish. Within this fellowship no church 
shall be called upon to give way to another by way of sub- 
jection, but each shall realise its duty while seeking to work 
out its own divinely appointed destiny not to live unto itself, 
but rather by love to serve every other church. : 
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I am convinced that it is only on the lines of federal union 
that any substantial progress can be made. ‘The spirit of the 
Centenary Conference and the response that is being made to 
its appeal for the formation of provincial councils show con- 
clusively that federation on some such lines is both desirable 
and possible. Our minds should be fully open to the possibility 
of some closer union evolving in time, and should this be the 
case we will not doubt that we shall be prepared for it and 
rejoice in it. Still do not let us sacrifice the attainable for that 
which God has not—at least for the present—placed within our 
reach. On the federal basis it becomes the duty of each church 
to guard faithfully that deposit of principle for which God has 
made it a trustee and on that line to work out its full salvation ; 
yet must it ever remember that it is but a part of a greater 
whole and that the progress of the whole must be the concern 
of each part. 

While, however, we loyally guard those principles for which 
God has made us severally responsible, let us see to it that we 
are not wasting time and energy in guarding that which is no 
longer a living issue. And let us not impose upon those who 
come after us limitations that the New Testament itself does 
not require. You remember that old Russian story, how 
that a Czarina noticing a soldier always standing on watch in 
the centre of a wide lawn raised the question as to what he was 
stationed there for. The Czar could give-no other explanation 
than that for as long as he could remember there always had 
been a soldier stationed there. Then search was made in the 
military order books, and it was found that long ago a beauti- 
ful flower had sprung up in the centre of the lawn, and fearing 
lest it should be trodden under foot the Czar of that day had 
ordered a soldier to guard it. Day by day a man was placed 
on duty, the flower died down, but the order was not removed 
from the book, and hence, year by year, decade after decade, a 
man was told off to keep a watch that had become meaningless. 
I fear at times we are keeping watch by many a dead flower, 
that we have out our sentinels on many an old battle field from 
the site of which the battle has long rolled away never again 
to return. 

If my view of the situation is right, each separate church 
or denomination of Evangelical Christendom has been raised 
up by God to safeguard some special interest or some great 
principle of Christian faith or Christian practice. Final truth 
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is only reached through stress and storm, and in the centuries 
that have gone by we find that a period of religious quickening 
has often been accompanied or followed by a period of fierce 
coutroversy, and in some cases a new denomination, or new 
denominations have arisen. ‘There was a providential need for 
the commencement and growth of each denomination. May 
there not, however, come a time when there shall no longer be a 
need for separate existence? A contention for which a few 
men have banded themselves together to struggle, may come to 
an end because the principle for which they strove has been 
generally adopted by the Christian church, and once this has 
been the case there is no longer necessity for keeping up this 
particular denominational demarcation. 

The history of the evangelical revival of the eighteenth 
century, with the rise and development of the Methodist 
movement, with the various denominations of Methodists that 
from time to time arise—Primitive Methodists, United ‘Free 
Methodists, Bible Christians and others that for the assertion of 
one principle or another differentiated themselves off from the 
main Methodist church, but now tend more and more to 
reunion with her—the history of all this movement, I say, 
would give numerous examples of the point for which I am 
contending. It is mot easy to believe that the two great 
evangelical hymns, ‘‘ Rock of Ages cleft for me” and 
‘‘Jesus Lover of my Soul,’’? come to us from a time of fierce 
controversy and that the men who wrote these hymns that are 
now so wedded together took opposite sides in the controversy. 
The issue that so filled their souls and that finally brought the 
parties of Wesley and Whitefield into such violent theological 
and then ecclesiastical opposition was a great and living issue. 
We are not to condemn the men who strove as for their soul’s 
salvation to maintain the truth of God that had been specially 
impressed upon them. We are largely indebted to the stress 
of that time for the fact that the whole evangelical church 
does at this time hold so firmly alike to the truth that every 
human being may be saved and to the complementary truth 
of the. divine sovereignty pervading every human life. No 
small gain. 

We recognise all that we owe to the fathers of that great 
formative period, yet is it true that in some matters, notably 
of trust deeds, they have involved their successors in grievous 
difficulties. The trust deed of my own college is an illumiuat- 
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ing instance of this. The college was founded in the midst 
of the Wesley-Whitefield controversy by the Countess of 
Huutingdom, who worked with Whitefield. Fifteen articles, 
strongly Calvinistic im tone, were drawn up, and it was provided 
that every student and professor must subscribe to them. The 
extreme Calvinism was early found to be a difficulty, but the 
college went on with its work, sending Chaliners to Hongkong, 
Muirhead to Shanghai, Gilmore to Mongolia, James Chalmers 
to New Guinea, and many another missionary to the mission 
field and minister to the home pulpit. Still, as time went 
on, it was felt increasingly that the articles no longer accorded 
with the general consciousness of the evangelical churches, 
and first before the Board of Education and then before the 
highest law courts, an attempt was made to secure modification. 
The lawyers got to work, and soon brought to light certain 
documents that had been lost in the archives of the college and 
of which no man living. had previous knowledge. One of 
these ordained that each professsor in addition to signing 
the articles, must on accepting office denounce Arminianism. 
When finally the decision of the highest courts was given, it 
was to the effect that the trust deed was absolutely binding, and 
that no relief could be given by any court of law; that the 
students and professors must subscribe to the articles and that 
professors must dencunce Arminius and all his teachings when- 
ever called upon to do so. Truly a pitiable plight! Happily 
what the law courts could not do an Act of Parliament has 
done, and the college goes on with its work, secured in its 
evangelical position and yet fiee to work in close fellowship 
with other institutions and colleges and with a free and open 
outlook towards the future. 

The moral of all this is that as we have striven to free 
ourselves from the dead hand of the past so we should exercise 
care, lest we impose our limitations upon the Chinese church. 
Let us fight bravely the battle to which the Lord has called 
us, but let us not entail upon others issues which may in 
time Lo come cease to be living issues. 

The present time will be looked back upon as a great 
formative period in the history of the Chinese church, as of the 
Chinese people. All over China churches are being organized, 
institutions started, trust deeds drawn up, old creeds are 
being translated or new ones formed. For weal or for woe 
our actions to-day will mightily affect the future. God give 
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us grace to plan wisely! If we aré forming trust deeds let 
them be of such a nature as will make it easy for the churches, 
colleges or universities of the future to come into closer 
fellowship than to-day exists with other communions. If we 
are handing on creeds let them be those that reflect only that 
which is scriptural, primitive and ufiivetsal in our faith. As 
far as in us lies, let us pass on that which unites evangelical 
Christendom and not those things which divide it into rival 
camps. It is the faith once deliveréd to the saints that must 
overcome the world; let it be ours to Hand on this in its 
simplicity. By doing so we shall be preparing the way for a 
great drawing together of all Sections of the church in the days 
to come. 

While, howévet, we strive to hatid on the one faith do not 
let us cramp ourselves in the matter of church organisation. 
In Europe to-day we see ainong the evangelical churches five 
predominant types of chufch governtnent, viz., Episcopal, 


_ Presbyterian, Congregdational—dividing into two sections, Bap- 


tist and Paedo-baptist, and Methodist, which chiefly flourish 
in Britain, and Lutheran and Reformed, which chiefly flourish 
on the continent. The same five types, with possibly some 
modifications would, I believe, account for the overwhelming 
majority of the evangelical churches of America. Let us add 
a sixth class to cover all that are not included in this classifica- 
tion. Now let us study the history of each group, of each 
church, and we shall find that each has done a work for God 
and for man that the others wefe tiot equally fitted to accom- 
plish. That to-day in each section there is a recognition of 
trusteeship for some special prificiple, making for order in 
some cases, for freedom in others. Every man may therefore 
well be loyal to the church of which by God’s providence or 
by special conviction he finds himself a member and yet 
recognise the marks of grace in other churches. Long ago 
John Ruskin charged us o remember that not all of God's 
truth lay under the shadow of the steeple of the church in which 
we might severally worship, dear as that church might be to us. 

A Presbyterian may be pardoned if he finds in the early 
history of his church and in the zeal and sufferings of the 
covenanting days his chief stimulus to fidelity to Christ to-day. 
He may well thank God for his spiritual ancestry. Yet must 
he be blind to the heavenly vision and deaf to all the higher 
voices if he cannot see iu the Episcopal, Methodist, Congrega- 
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tional and other churches, evidences of that same divine power 
and grace, adapted in its manifestations it may be to other 
lands and other conditions. There are diversities of gifts, but 
the same Spirit. And there are diversities of ministrations 
but the same Lord; and there are diversities of workings, but 
the same God who worketh all things in all. 

Now if my contention is right it means that no one 
ecclesiastical organisation adequately represents the whole New 
Testament conception of the universal church, but that when 
all work together in loving fellowship, maintaining the unity of 
the spirit in the bond of peace, then there is: scope for the 
manifestation of the manifold wisdom of God in all its richness. 
and in all its fulness, then the greatest number of human 
souls may be drawn within the influence of the church and 
the full and effective evangelisation of the whole world be 
brought nigh. That was a wise man who, speaking of the 
reunion of Christendom and with reference to the various 
churches now in existence, said: ‘‘ What. we wazt is not this 
or that, but this aud that.’’ 

As students of philosophy we have early to learn that 
truth is found not in a compromise between two apparently 
opposed statements, but rather im a deeper unity that can 
hold the apparent opposites together. And it may be that 
as students of ecclesiastical systems we are to find that the 
one true body of Christ is an organism more complex than 
can be fully represented by any one Christian organization. 
That it is so wide in its scope, so strong in its vitality 
that it is able to express itself through many organisations, 
that in the present stage of our development it can only 
adequately express itself through many organisations—many 
churches—finding a place for all, holding all together in 
a deeper spiritual unity. 

The Episcopalian, the Presbyterian, the Congregational, 
the Baptist and Methodist Churches represent types, strong 
types, types that have persisted long and are still full of vitality. 
The oldest of these churches shows no sign of the decrepitude 
of age. The youngest shows a power of conservation as well 
as of aggressive energy that gives promise that, great as 
have been the achievements of the past, the achievements 
of the future shall be still greater. Each of these types 
has become naturalised in China, and promises to persist 
here as it has persisted in the west. My concern is that 
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each type shall have full scope for developing its own spiritual 
genius in so far as that genius conforms to the law of Christ, 
and yet that as wise master builders we should so draw type 
into touch with type that a deep, rich, full spiritual union 
shall be brought about which shall grow with the growth and 
strengthen with the strength of the church of Christ in 
China. _ 

I have sometimes heard the suggestion made that all 
the missions should be merged into one great undenominational 
mission for the whole of China. It involves that the Baptists 
compromise in one direction and the Paedo-baptists in anothier, 
that the Episcopalian yields some cherished principle and the 
Friend some other. I should personally view any such action 
as fraught with one of the greatest calamities that could 
well befall the Chinese church. Apart from the fact that 
we can never build strongly if we build on a compromise of 
principle, I would urge that if we are to give to China the 
best that God has given us, we must—in their broad outlines— 
give those systems of church government and systems of 
organisation, which, by the teaching of the New Testament 
or under the providential guidance of God, have come to 
us and have proved so great a blessing to us in the homelands. 
The bitterness of controversy that may have sprung up in 
connection with these systems is no part of the system, and 
must be avoided. We must leave behind the bitterness, but the 
solid results for good we should pass on, Let us look at 
this question from two points of view. (1). The work of 
the strongest and most effective missionaries that we have 
known. (2). The blessings to be found in linking the 
churches in China with those in the homelands with which 
they have closest affinity. | 

1. I do not know what the general experience is, but 
personally I have found that the missionaries who are most 
Christlike in their affection, and most Catholic in their outlook, 
are most often strong denominationalists also. Take two or 
three of the outstanding names in Central China. There was 
David Hill, a man who kept in touch with the whole church 
of Christ, and his friendships were as deep as they were far 
reaching. He seemed to find his way as by a natural instinct 
to the spiritual centre of a fellow-Christian’s nature, let 
him belong to what church he might. Roman, Anglican, 
Protestant, his heart went out to all. He seemed to have 
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au affinity for all. Yet David Hill was a strong Methodist. 
To do his best work he was bound to work on Methodist 
lines. He rejoiced in the work of the Evangelical Alliance, 
he laboured for the Central China Religious Tract Society; 
he was the friend of every undenominational and interdenomi- 
national effort, yet the church that he laboured to’ build 
up was on Methodist lines, and the sum total of the best 
work of his life was all bound up with the Methodism that 
was so dear to him. And I think we all loved him the 
more for it. Then again we had Bishop Ingle. A man 
of more massive sincerity I never knew, and his influence 
on the Central China Mission was strong and deep. Alike 
in the common worship here in Kuling and in our monthly 
prayer meetings at Hankow, he loved to join. He deeply 
valued the prayer of the united Christian body and desired 
both to join in those prayers and to receive the benefit that he 
realised resulted from them. He looked sympathetically upon 
the whole work, and I believe as truly loved, as he was beloved 
by, every member of the Central China missionary community. 
Yet Bishop Ingle was an Anglican through and through and 
could not have done his best work on any other than Anglican 
lines. May I refer for a moment to the beloved leader for fifty 
years or more of our London Mission, Griffith John? It was his 
joy to be of assistance to any mission. In the earliest days at 
Hankow he started the English liturgical service, which he 
gladly handed over to an episcopal clergyman as soon as the 
community was able to arrange for his support. He rejoiced 
to transfer his first convert at Hankow to the Wesleyan Mission 
to be trained as an evangelist when the Wesleyan Mission was 
started in Hankow, and this man, Mr. Chu, was subsequently 
ordained as the first Methodist pastor in Hankow. Yet it 
is absolutely certain that Griffith John could not have done his 
life work on either Anglican or Methodist lines. He felt 
at home in’ the somewhat modified Congregationalism that 
is typical of the work of the London Missionary Society, 
and I do not think he could have done equally good work 
under any other system. 

The whole Central China work is the stronger and richer 
to-day because of the influence of men so diverse and yet so 
like-minded who have spent their lives in it. God fulfils Him- 
self in many ways, and then is His work the fullest revelation 
of Himself when through many personalities and many systems 
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‘He can show forth His manifold wisdom, which yet all centres 


in the one divine personality of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

I might also refer to our Presbyterian brethren in other 
parts of China. They have not shunned to declare the whole 
counsel of God ; they have been prominent in every good work, 


~ but all the same they have built up their churches in accord- 


ance with the Presbyterian polity, and by common consent these 
Presbyterian churches are among the strongest in China to day. 

There seems to be a sense of breadth about the sentiment 
we sometimes hear: ‘‘ Let the Chinese evolve their own church 
government ; why should we trouble them with ours?’’ Ido 
not doubt that the Chinese will ultimately develop their own 
church organisation, as they will develop their own scheme of 
Christian civilisation, but the final result will be reached more 
easily and will be vastly more satisfactory if in the matter of 
civilisation and of church organisation we first give them the 
principles which through long ages have approved themselves 
in the West and are the best that we know. 

2. In the second place, consider the gain alike to thie 
churches in China and to the churches in the home lands that 
will come from linking the churches of the same order in world- 
wide federation. As travel becomes easy and communication 
rapid we see increasingly a tendency for churches to gather not 
in national but in world-wide conferences. During the past 
few years we have had the Pan-Anglican Conference, the Pan- 
Presbyterian Congress, the Pan-Congregational Congress, the 
Methodist Ecumenical Council and other similar gatherings. 
In each, China has been represented, but in the main only by 
the missionary. May we not hope that in the near future the 
Chinese churches may be directly represented by delegates of 
their own nationality and appointment? These men will then 
take their place qn terms of equality among the representatives 
of the different churches in all these great gatherings. It will 
be to the mutual benefit of the Chinese and the home churches 
when such thorough-going organisation and representation can 
be effected. The best life that ebbs and flows through our 
Western Christianity will then permeate the Chinese churches. 
Our Chinese brethren returning from such conferences will come 
back with vastly enlarged conceptions of what Christianity 
can do for a people and for the church at large. They will 
gain, too, a confidence in their standing that perhaps nothing 
else can give them. We desire that as soon as possible the 
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Chinese church should become self-supporting and self-govern- 
ing. It will save the young churches from many a false 
doctrine. and many an error in conduct if they can be so 
connected with churches of like affinity in the West as will 
both aid their stability and give to the younger churches 
the benefit of the accumulated wisdom that experience has 
taught the older. 

It may be objected that such denominational gatherings 
tend towards exclusiveness and spiritual pride. I believe that 
the exact opposite is the truth. There may be some self- 
gratulation at the commencement, but I think it is always the 
case that as the days of meeting proceed there comes a deep 
consciousness that those gathered together are, after all, only a 
part of a larger whole and that it is the duty of the part to 
- serve the whole of the denomination, to serve the whole uni- 
versal church of God’s elect. In these great denominational 
gatheriugs we realise that we each form one of the several 
buildings that are built upon the foundation of the apostles and 
the prophets, Christ Jesus Himself being the chief corner stone ; 
but if we realise this, so also do we realise that eacl several 
building only fulfils its function when, fitly framed together 
with the other like buildings, the whole groweth into a holy 
temple in the Lord. 

I may be asked whether my view of federation includes 
the possibility of the Roman Catholic church joining in this 
intercommunion. I reply: that my paper is concerned with 
THE NEXT STEP IN CHURCH UNION and that any form of 
intercommunion with the Roman church must at least be 
regarded as remote. As I conceive the situation, unless the 
Roman church passes through the regenerative fires of a new 
reformation, such as may bring her back to the simplicity of 
the New Testament, intercommunion is out of the question. 
While, however, I feel bound to say this, I note with thankfulness 
an increasing tendency for the members of the Anglican, the 
Free churches and the Roman church to codperate in certain 
teligious or philanthropic enterprises. 

When I was in England two years ago all the churches 
were lamenting the growing disregard of Sunday as a day of 
rest and worship. And I was glad to see that in certain towns 
meetings were being arranged at which the Anglican vicar, 
the Roman Catholic priest, Father Bernard Vaughn, and the 
president of the Free Church Council, the Rev. Scott Lidgett, 
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stood on the same platform to advocate a truer observance of 
the Lord’s day. 
Again, for some two years past the editors of the yellow 
press in England, and I fear some men of like mind in Ger- 
many, have been striving to sow seeds of ill will and to stir up 
the war spirit between these two sister nations. ‘Twelve 
months ago, at the invitation of the London Federation of Free 
Churches, acting together with representatives of the Anglican 
and Roman Communions, a number of German pastors of 
different churches visited England. Recent papers have told 
us of the return visit of English ministers to Germany, and we 
have been interested to see that among the one hundred and 
ten outstanding Christian men who travelled by the yacht 
Meteor were to be found Roman Catholic Monsignors and 
Non-conformist pastors, Anglican Bishops and Quaker philan- 
thropists, all travelling together in good fellowship, convinced 
that by fraternising with their German confréres an ex/eunte 
cordiale might be fostered aud a practical demonstration be 
given to the truth that the churches have power to influence 
international relationship in the direction of righteousness and 
peace if only they will speak with one voice and act as one man. 
We recognise all such beneficent and united action, but are 
still convinced that as things stand to-day federation with 
Rome is neither possible nor desirable. Whiat is feasible 
and what in a hundred ways God by His divine Spirit is 
pressing upon us, is such a spiritual federation of the Anglican, 
the Lutheran and all other evangelical churches as may 
make it possible to demonstrate the essential oneness of the 
common faith by the strength of mutual affection and united 
action. ‘This I take it must be the next step in the direction 
of church unity. Towards it let us bend our most earnest 
and broad-minded efforts, and for it let our most earnest 
prayers arise. At the Lambeth Conference and subsequently 
at Shanghai the Anglican Bishops not only expressed full 
sympathy with all efforts tending towards church unity, 
but also made known their thorough-going determination to 
forward union by mutual conferences with other Christian 
bodies, or in such ways as might be possible. . For this 
frank approach on the part of the Bishops those of us 
who view the question from the non-Anglican side owe 
grateful acknowledgment. But the anxious question at once 
confronts us, Is the acceptanee of the historic episcopate 
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as a binding ’principle within and upon all the churches 
to continue a condition szze gua non for such spiritual federa- 
tion and intercommunion ? 

We must admit that there are grave difficulties i in finding 
a solution at this point, alike from the side of the Anglican 
and from the side of the Free-churchman. To many an 
Anglican it appears that all ordination not derived through 
the historic episcopate is irregular if not ineffective. The 
outlook of the free churches is very different, and I want 
as simply as I can to show how the question appears from 
their point of view. It is not altogether easy to do this, 
for the free churches are many in number and differences 
of opinion on many points undoubtedly exist between them. 
In the main, however, I think their general position may 
be stated somewhat as follows :— 

a. The free churches do believe in an apostolic ministry. 
They see that in various communions men of apostolic faith 
and purity of life, set apart for the ministry of the word, 
are striving as the apostles strove for the bringing in of the 
kingdom of Christ, and these men seem to them to be in 
a true apostolic succession. | 

The free churches believe in ecclesiastical continuity, but 
it is the continuity of the living and abiding society which is 
the one universal church, the mystical body of Christ, in 
which all who are united by faith to Christ have their place as 
members, and through which the grace of God is revealed to 
the world. Of this society, presbyters, presiding presbyters or 
bishops, and deacons are the officers, the servants or ministers— 
those through whom the chief ministry of the church is made 
effective. They believe that the whole church is au inspired © 
community, that to-day as in Antioch the divine life is 
working and that, as moved by the Holy Ghost, the pro- 
phets and teachers with prayer and fasting laid their hands 
upon Saul and Barnabas and sent them forth to the ministry 
of the word, so to-day may the ministers, the prophets and 
teachers of our modern church, ordain in the name of the 
church, and for the church, those who have already received 
the inward call and have shown proof of possessing the grace 
of ministering. 

6. The theory of the historic episcopate as a link with 
the apostles, continuous through all the centuries, does not 
commend itself to the hearts and minds of the great mass of 
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the free churchmen in such a way as to produce conviction. 
In the first place the historic proof of such continuity seems 
lacking. ‘The fact that the earliest records only trace the 
succession to the sub-apostolic age and there leave it, seems to 
indicate that it was rather after the death of the apostles than 
during their life time that the system was evolved. But even 


~ could a connecting link be established, it would still seem to be 


a mechanical limitation of the free grace of God, to confine the 
authority to ordain to a close succession of men, for while 
very many in the succession have manifested the ripest fruits 
of faith, spirituality and devotion, of others it is possible to 
doubt whether they could in any true sense be said to be in 
fellowship with Chirist. 

c. By how much the historic episcopate is made the basis 
of the sacerdotal nature of the ministry, by so much must the 
overwhelming majority of free churchmen feel the more 
unable to accept it. The priesthood of all believers in the 
sense that they are called to make prayers and supplications 
for all men, is fully recognised. The eternal high priesthood 
of our Lord Jesus Christ is the central thought of all their 
thinking, but they fail to find in the New Testament that any 
special sacerdotal authority is entrusted to the ministers of the 
church. 

Now I have endeavoured to state as briefly as possible 
what I believe to be the crux of the whole situation. If I have 
stated the free church position more fully than the Anglican 
I trust at least that neither is stated unfairly. We shall, I 
believe, all assent to the proposition that no lasting union can 
be built upon an agreement which in itself involves any com- 
promise of principle ; that the acceptance of the historic 
episcopate, unless it came from a deep spiritual conviction 
would, in the long run, profit us nothing. Indeed such accept- 
ance might, in course of time, make a larger rent in the seamless 
garment than any that are now there. In his most interesting 
article in the Outlook twelve months ago Dr. Newman Smyth 
maintained that a large number of Congregational ministers 
might, without much difficulty, be brought to accept the 
historic episcopate, and apparently he himself would look with 
sympathy upon such a movement. By the new light that he 
has thrown upon old faith, and by his exposition of the 
religious feeling, Dr. Smyth has laid us all under deep obliga- 
tion, but in this article in the Outlook I find myself unable to 
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follow him. Even were such a movement as he suggests to 
take place in the Congregational churches, I can but fear that 
the sequence of events would be as follows :— 

First. Those congregationalists who had accepted the 
historic episcopate would feel, to some extent, separated from 
their colleagues who had not taken the step. They would also 
feel that they were more or less in an outer court of the 
Episcopal church. 

Second. They would take a farther step and become 
thoroughgoing Episcopalians, with the result that while 
numerical gain might accrue to the Episcopal church a great 
deal of bitterness would also be engendered, which would put 
off indefinitely the day of final reunion and greatly increase 
the difficulty of fellowship between those within and those 
outside the Anglican church. The conviction on either side 
is, I well know, intense. Some time ago there came to my 
hands two sermons preached in London. One was by a canon 
of St. Paul’s, preached in the Cathedral and maintaining with 
much scholarship and eloquence that the church of England, 
in doctrine and organisation, represented exactly the faith and 
order bequeathed by Christ to the apostles and handed on by 
them to their successors. : 

The other was by a leading Congregational minister, 
- maintaining, with, I think, equal scholarship and earnestness 
that the Congregational polity alone represented the churches 
of apostolic days and that every departure therefrom involved 
a departure from primitive simplicity. 

We might smile at the situation were not the matter one 
of such tremendous import. I quote the incident to show that 
if we are to find a basis of union it must be one that is not 
bound up with Episcopal, Presbyterian, Baptist, Congregational 
or Methodist polity ; but it must be one that shall go deeper 
than all and embrace all. ‘“‘Where Christ is there is the 
church,’’ said St. Ignatius, and his words give'us the clue for 
the basis of union. ‘Those who acknowledge the true deity of 
Jesus Christ and call Him Lord, those in whose assemblies 
His presence is manifested, all these must, on a common basis 
of oneness in Christ, be drawn into a common fellowship. 
“‘Grace be with all them that love our Lord Jesus Christ in 
uncorruptness’’ were the apostle’s last words to the Ephesian 
church, and in them we have the one sound basis upon which 
we can work for church union. 
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Some such statement with reference to our common belief, 
as was adopted by the Centenary Conference at Shanghai, 
should be heartily accepted by all the churches enterirg into 
the federation, and there should be no difficulty in arranging 
that in the administration of baptism and the holy communion 
the very words of Scripture should be used. Indeed, as far as I 
know, it is already the custom of the free churches to do this. 
While, however, such agreement may prepare the way, may 
develop the atmosphere which should make it easy for true 
church union to take place, effective union will only come 
from a drawing together in living fellowship of all who love 
Christ, and for this we should prayerfully and systematically 
seek with all our powers. With a view to this I make the 
following suggestions:— 

First. Let those of us who desire to bring about this 
church union pray regularly, not only for our own missions, 
but also for all missions in our neighbourhood, by name. _ If 
criticism at any time seems necessary, let it be given and 
received with frank brotherliness, and let us see to it that not 
only our words about one another’s work, but also our thoughts 
are kindly. We live among a people who attach more import- 
ance to hints and facial expression than to formal statements. 
We may make any number of fraternal speeches, but the Chi- | 
nese will read our hearts, and unless as missionaties of different 
societies we are at heart loyal to one another, we can do 
nothing to draw the Chinese Christians into mutual fellowship. 

Second. Let us do our utmost to codrdinate the educa- 
tional work in each province. At Hankow we are getting to 
work upon a scheme which aims at coédrdinating the educa- 
tional work of the missions in primary, intermediate and 
secondary schools; and also in the first two years of college 
life ; the scheme.also providing for inter-mission examina- 
tions. By this means we trust that the boys in all our schools 
will realise how truly the missions form one great agency. 
We trust that in time Christian universities may be established 
in different parts of China, in which the work of all the 
mission schools may find its completion and crown. In sucha 
university each interested mission should maintain its hostel, 
so that it may keep in religious touch with its students and 
provide for their spiritual instruction. , 

Third. Let us do our utmost to support the federation 
movement and let us strenuously avoid proselytising and over- 
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lapping. It is detrimental to all our work to have two 
churches in one small market town, or to work in any way 
that suggests rivalry between two missions. Would it not be 
prudent to say that in the country we will never open a new 
chapel within five 4% of the chapel of another mission, and 
that we will never receive a member of another mission into 
our church without a letter of introduction from the pastor of 
the church he leaves? | 

Fourth. Let us do our utmost to support all united 
prayer meetings, whether for missionaries or the Chinese 
Church. Let us encourage the Chinese pastors and evangel- 
ists of different missions to hold a monthly meeting for prayer 
and consultation. In these gatherings let them work out their 
own solutions to their own problems without the hampering 
presence of the foreign missionary. Where this custom has 
been established its influence has been most admirable, both 
as inducing right feeling between the churches and as provid- 
ing a ready means for adjusting inter-mission difficulties and 
so promoting union. 

Fifth. Let us arrange for occasional united services for 
worship and preaching, in which the arrangement shall be 
such as to make it clear to all that every mission has an equal 
interest, and that all are acting with one common motive to 
accentuate our unity before men and otter our common prayer 
and praise to God. 

Sixth. Wherever it is possible let us arrange ee 
for a united communion service. What better conclusion than 
this could we have for the series of prayer meetings during the 
first week of January that are so generally held throughout 
China. Where for any cause there are dificulties in the way 
of holding such services let us seek to get these a 
removed. 

When we can meet as brothers: one in the school a“ 
university, one in the prayer meeting, one in the services of 
God’s house, and one at the table of the Lord, we shall prove 
our essential unity in spite of all diversity. We shall teach 
our Chinese brethren to love one another in sincerity, and the 
way will be prepared for that fuller manifestation of God’s 
presence that comes when all His people are of one mind in one 
place. 

These suggestions are simple; they are practical. We 
wonder why in every place they are not already in operation, 


ae 
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Could we with heart and soul put them into operation a new 
day would dawn on missions in China, and the welding toge. 
ther of the churches of this land would largely influence the 
churches of the homelands in the direction of reunion. 

You and I who are gathered here can perhaps do more | 
towards reuniting Christendom than is apparent to-day. Ku- 
ling is getting to have a spiritual significance to many of us 
because of the fellowship that it makes possible between the 
Christians of many lands and many churches. We have learnt 
here to esteem one another very highly in love for the work’s 
sake. In common worship we have come to know our essential 
unity. During this very week we have been gathering together 
under the presidency of a greatly beloved bishop of the Amer- 
ican Church while we have been listening to the inspiring 
teaching of an English Free Churchman. From the day of the 
opening of the old Kuling church our motto has been :-— 


ALL ONE IN CHRIST JESUS, 


and if we can carry the spirit of that motto into the practical 
work of all our missions, the question of church union will be 
on a fair way to solution. 


The Problem of Church Unity in China 


BY RT. REV. BISHOP F. R. GRAVES 


HE subject of church unity is one which is beset by so 
many prejudices and beclouded by so many controversies 
that it is extremely difficult to write about it so as 

to be clearly understood and yet to avoid wounding feelings 
which are associated with the most sacred convictions which 
men hold. I do not pretend that I can treat of it adequately, 
‘nor to offer any final solution. Indeed I am so strongly im- 
pressed by these considerations that I should never have offered 


‘to write of my own motion and if I had not been assured that 


it might be of some use. Controversy is idle and harmful and 
something for which there is no space in the face of our press 
ing work in the mission field. And yet it is useless to say 
anything unless it has a direct bearing on what may be done 
to bring about union. Nothing is to be gained by repeating 
platitudes and vague expressions of our mutual oneness and 


if 
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the Christian love we bear one another. The fact is that we 
are outwardly divided, sometimes openly antogonistic, and 
what we have to find out is the way in which division may be 
done - away. It is of no use repeating phrases about unity 
while we refuse to take thought and exert ourselves to attain 
it. It is true we may never be able to solve the problem, 
but we can at least do a little to make its conditions plainer 
and to clear away some preliminary obstacles. Of course in 
the brief compass of this paper all one can hope to do is to 
state what is the present position of things and indicate some 
directions in which our efforts are likely to bear fruit. 

There was a time, not so long ago, when church unity 
was but the pious aspiration of a few. Men were contented 
with separation and competition, and viewed the spectacle of 
the divisions of Christianity without realising the evil and 
sin of them and without being stirred to bring them to an end. 
Happily, at the present time, the evils of division are acknowl- 
edged and deplored and men have gone back for inspiration 
to the prayer of our Lord that all may be one. Of course there 
has always been a large amount of unity of heart amongst those 
who held so much in common, but the necessity for translating 
that disposition into practical terms, for exhibiting outwardly 
the unity we feel inwardly, is only just beginning to come 
home to the mass of Christians. 

If we are to describe the state of things in China to-day 
it will be something like this: Christian missions from all the 
great countries of the world are working here each on its own 
lines and each perpetuating its own ecclesiastical character. 
There is the great mass of the Roman Catholics separated from 
the Protestant churches by what appears to be an impassable 
gulf; the Greek church, a small mission, but the representative 
of a vast body of Christians in Europe and Western Asia, 
which is separated from Roman Catholics and Protestants 
alike ; the Protestant missions sent out by the churches which 
arose at the time of the reformation or have sprung from 
those bodies since; and the Anglican Communion, which is 
historically Catholic and at the same time reformed. All 
these bodies are separate and not in communion with one 
another. 

From this state of division all sorts of evils have arisen, 
tivalry and competition, needless reduplication of churches and 
institutions, jealousy and misunderstanding, and as the gross 
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result of all a divided wituess for Christ and a weakened in- 
fluence for Christian life and morality in the face of the heathen 
world. One knows that these evils are tempered by the exer- 
cise of common sense and Christian feeling, but they exist 
nevertheless. 

Now we feel these evils more acutely in the mission field 
because we see so clearly the necessity of this united 
witness, and we are likewise inclined to seek for more 
of union, for we are driven here to deal with essentials and 
to disregard matters of secondary importance, and are drawn 
closer together by a sense of a common cause and common 
effort no less than by the pressure of surrounding heathenism. 
It is well recognised in the home lands that, in this matter 
of unity, missions must furnish, if not the solution, certainly 
the impulse to grapple with the problem and the spirit of love 
and sacrifice in which it must be solved. Thus in a sermon 
preached in Westminster Abbey on St. Andrew’s Day (Novem- 
ber 30), at the consecration of two bishops for Japan and 
of the bishop for the new see of Kwangsi and Hunan, the Dean 
of Westminster spoke as follows :— 


‘* If the Church of England is set, as we believe, in the middle 
place, holding tenaciously to the immemorial creeds and customs 
of the Catholic past, and yet claiming and appropriating the fresh 
light and new lessons that come with the progressive ripening of 
the human mind; if our position in God’s time may prove to be 
a mediating one in the Western world, then you may face your 
problems with an eager hope. Nay, more—and I say it advisedly 
—it probably rests with you and your brethren in these two great 
mission-flelds to take steps in advance towards the Christian unity 
of the future which seem wholly impracticable to our stereotyped 
divisions at home. The imperative requirements of native con- 
verts, the necessity of shaping truly native churches, the brother- 
liness of missionaries who are serving the same Master with the 
same spirit under the same difficulties, the repeated suggestions _ 
of combined effort in regard to medicine and higher education, —all 
these things forte the pace and offer an opportunity to a Christian 
statesmanship. 


Surely if the churches which sent us out are licking to 
their missions to contribute their part to bring in this great 
consummation we in the field must not be found wanting nor 


disappoint so great a hope. 
And now to turn to what has been done ina to what 


remains to be accomplished. It is unquestionable that the 
Shanghai Centenary Conference did a great deal to promote the 
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spirit of unity and set in motion influences that have been felt 
at home. Out of it have sprumg many experiments in prac- 
tical codperation, as in medical and educational work, which 
appear to be working successfully. 

The conference tried to attain its broad and high concep- 
tion of unity by two paths. It appointed a Committee on 
Federation and a Committee on Church Union. 

The first committee has succeeded, to a certain extent;;4 in 
federating missions in different parts of China by a system of 
representation. It is probably too soon to say what the result 
will be. For myself it has seemed to me that it was an at- 
tempt to accomplish by the creation of a machinery of repre- 
sentative councils, provincial and so on, a union which could 
have no real basis, which was, so to speak, in the nature of a 
truce and not of a peace. If one is impatient of delay and 
eager for visible results, federation promises a short road to 
the desired end, but it ignores differences which must ultimately 
assert themselves. Behind any such expedient always lies the. 
greater and more difficult question of church unity, the real 
and vital question which we must answer soon or late, and all 
attempts to put it aside and accept some substitute are sure to 
fail. I believe that the longer and more difficult path through 
the work of the Committee on Church Union is the safer and 
surer. 
It is well at this point to ask ourselves what we mean 
when we speak of church unity in China. Are not most 
missionaries thinking of a union of Protestant missions? As 
one reads much that is written on the subject this seems tobe 
the underlying assumption. It was not ignored in the con- 
ference, however, that we have to face a far larger and graver 
question. Unless church union can embrace all Christians 
in China, Catholic and Protestant, the problem will be nearly 
as far from solution as ever. One sees sometimes an uncharit- 
able map which professes to be a map of the world’s religions, 
with black for the heathen, dark grey for the Catholics and 
white for the Protestants. That is an image of which we 
have to rid our minds. We have to remember that Christian- 
ity is a greater thing than Protestantism and to widen our 
minds and hearts to entertain the conception of a unity which 
shall embrace all. We have to confess that the practical 
difficulties are at present insurmountable. But yet we must 
tecall our minds to the fact that church unity, with the 
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majority of Christians left out, would be no solution of the 
problem. But if the difficulties are insurmountable now they 
may not be so forever. What we have to see to is that in 
our efforts at partial reunion we do not erect additional barriers 
against the larger unity for which we hope and pray. 

From these general considerations let us turn to consider 
how things stand in relation to church unity between the © 
various missions in China. Though we can thankfully say 
that there is a real desire for unity we must frankly confess 
that the efforts of the Committee on Church Union have had 
little or no visible result. The same is true of the Committee 
on Unity appointed in 1907 by the Conference of the Anglican 
Communion. That committee addressed a brotherly letter to 
all missionaries, but in the three years that have intervened no 
response has been received. The fact that these two com- 
mittees which exist for the promotion of church unity receive 
no response sufficiently indicates that the time is not ripe for 
any movement in that direction. But it would ill become us 
to cease our efforts. We can all doa great deal by preparing 
the way for such a movement in the future. 

1. By prayer for the unity of the church. 

2. By such mutual codperation as is possible on common 
ground and for common objects. 

3. By informal meetings where such explanations of our 
respective positions might be made as would clear away the 
misunderstandings which now obscure the true issues. 

4. By putting practices which are of secondary import- 
ance and mere theological opinions into a subordinate place 
and concentrating attention upon the essentials in doctrine 
and practice. In this way documents like the XXXIX 
Articles or the Westminster Confession would take their proper 
place as subordinate to the statement of belief in the facts of 
Christianity as. contained, for instance, in the Nicene and 
Apostles’ Creeds. Men can never unite on the ground of 
theological opinion, but there is no reason why they should not 
unite upon a confession of belief in the great facts which are 
the foundation of Christianity. 

5- We must learn to know that union will have to take 
place by inclusion and not by exclusion. That it will never 
be reached, that is, by stripping away all to which anyone may 
have an objection, but by recognising that each is to contribute 
the best he has to the final result. 
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6. We must keep the ideal before us, distant as its realisa- 
tion may seem to be, and learn to prepare for it by greater 
personal devotion. It is only as each one of us is united to 
God by union with His Son that we can ever hope to over- 
come the many obstacles that divide us and attain to union 
in the one Body, the reunited church of Christ. 


What Federation Can Accomplish for the 
Chinese Church 


BY CHENG CHING-YI, L. M. S., PEKING 


HE day is excellent! sunny, bright, and warm! As I 

_ stood on the hill-side, where I and a great many 
others encamped, I looked down upon the small town at 

the foot of the hill a little way off, at the mass of trees, at the 
one-storied cottages, and the conspicuous spire of the parish 
church, which were all within sight. It was a typical view of 
the English country. So picturesque! Now the hour of 
meeting has arrived, and with others I marched down the hill 
towards the meeting place somewhere in the little town. After 
one turning or two I entered a street in front of the other end 
of which a large tent was within sight. Many people were 
gathered from all directions into this tent—people of different 


conditions and nationalities—this formed the natural indication — 


that here was the meeting-place I wanted. On entering into 
the tent something seized one’s attention. Above the doorway 
there hang these words in red and white: | 


“ALL ONE IN CHRIST JESUS.” 


What an inspiration! Any one who attends the Keswick 
Convention cannot fail to be attracted by these beautiful words. 
As a foreigner in a foreign country they seemed especially 
comforting and delightful. I do not think I can recollect now 
the helpful and eloquent addresses I heard in that tent, but 
this grand text has ever been a comfort in my soul and con- 
stantly before my mind’s eyes: ‘* All one in Christ Jesus.’’ 

I count one of the most gracious blessings that God has 
bestowed upon the church in China during recent years to be 
the spirit of unity. It would be an exaggeration to say that 
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in this matter the church has reached her lofty ideal, and 
that she is on the mountain-top, but I do say that she is going 
onward and upward towards that ideal. God grant that the 
day is not far off when we shall taste and enjoy the loveliness 
and beauty of it ina much fuller measure. The more we are 
united with Christ, the more we are united with one another. 
Unity is power and is strength ; it is born of God and not © 
created by man. 

The federation movement has been for some years maui- 
festing its activity in several ways in this part of the empire. 
The work which has already been achieved is of great advantage 
to the Christian cause in China at large and in the north in 
particular. The settlement of the term question, the publica- 
tion of the union hymn book, the unifying of the titles of 
different missions for Fu Yin Tang, and the establishment of 
several union colleges, all of these have done, in a large 
measure, great service of unity amongst God’s people in this 
land. For all this God be praised ! | 

Well I remember while in London some years ago an 
English friend brought to me, for the first time, the good news 
of unifying the different terms for the titles of God and Holy 
Spirit which unhappily hitherto had been adopted by various 
missions in China, and my friend wished to know my opinion 
on the subject as to which is the better one to use, Shang Ti or 
Ti‘en Chu, Sheng Ling or Sheng Shen. But I, in my peculiar 
delight, replied something to this effect: ‘‘ Any of these titles 
will be quite good and suitable, as long as such a harmony 
will be made!’’ I have reasons to believe that that reply 
expressed the feelings and attitude of not a few of my Chinese 
fellow-Christians. 

In preparing this paper I went to see a Chinese pastor in 
this city who was present at the Pei Tai Ho Conference, and 
hoped to get some information from him, as I was not at home 
when that conference was held. When the subject of federa- 
tion was mentioned to him, the good pastor’s face bright- 
ened up with delight, and he earnestly said to me that he 
thought never before had the church enjoyed such a good 
spirit of unity ; it was heavenly and it was divine! With 
reference to the Pei Tai Ho Conference the pastor thought 
that although the Chinese workers did not take any large part 
in it, all the changes and proposals were heartily welcomed 
and appreciated by them. Later on the pastor himself arrang- 
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ed a large meeting in the Chinese New Year, when Christians 
of all denominations ‘and even of other sects were gathered 
together in wishing each other ‘‘A Happy New Year.’’ ‘They 
spoke, they sang, and they greeted one another in a most 
friendly way such as never happened before in this part of the 
world. This clearly shows that the Chinese people appreciate 

‘very highly Christian federation and unity ; such a spirit suits 
very well with the disposition of the people too. Unity and 
harmony is one of China’s fine qualities notwithstanding she is 
far from being perfect in many other ways. 

So much has been done towards federation one cannot 
help feeling happy and grateful, but there seems to be more 
room for further development and reform. I would like, if 
Iam permitted, to build my castles in the air and dream my 
_midaight dreams. It is a grave problem to deal with, but its 

importance and necessity excel its greatness. One would like 
to see in the uear future a large organization of a union 
Chinese church where denominationalism will be out of the 
question. While making suggestion one is aware that deno- 
minationalism has, in the past, its historical value and worth, 
and many who are under their denominations are there not 
merely because they are born into them, but because they have 
great admiration for the fathers who were the founders of these 
denominations. But for all that we have to consider the time 
in which we are working, and the people with whom we 
labour. In this particular matter we are to look ahead and 
not behind. Confucius is said to be a saint who acted in 
accordance with his time. We are not going to convert the 
- world into a world of Methodism or Anglicanism, or any other. 
‘‘isms,’’ but the Lord Jesus Christ is the one and only ideal 
for the world. Permit me to write a little fuller on the i im- 
portance and necessity of such a union. 

All who are working for Christ in China are conscious of 
the mighty mass of heathendom around them. Indeed we can- 
not afford to engage ourselves in those really minor and in- 
significant differences. On the other hand we feel that if the 
church of Christ is to win the mass of men who are in dark- 
ness, for Him, it must be by no mere statement, even of the 
truest formule; it must be by the life of Christ manifest in His 
disciples, and that that manifestation is impossible in the 
absence of love. The consciousness of goodness is in itself 
of unity, and of evil in itself of division ; and here antagonism 
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is growing and will grow, and I believe that the forces which 
contribute to its growth lie a great deal in the surroundings. 

Speaking generally, the Chinese Christians take little or 
no interest in denominationalism. Very few of them know the 
historical origin of even their own particular denomination, 
still less do they feel the force of it. They belong to certain 
denominations just because they were so led to Christianity. 
This may be said to be one of the reasons why federation move- 
ments have found their way so readily and heartily in oe 
hearts of the followers of:Christ in China. 

Denominationalism has a peculiar, and often silledting 
idea in thfs country. ‘Three men are here; one says that he 
belongs to the P. M., the other to the C. L M. and the third 
to the L. M. S. But asa matter of fact two of the three are 
really undenominational organizations ! 

Perhaps the most important problem in mission work in 
China to-day is the problem of the self-supporting and self- 
governing Chinese church. Protestant missions have been in 
China more than a century now, and it is time for the Chinese 
Christians to show their interest in, and activities for, the 
Christian cause in a practical way. So now is the time of the 
beginning of the Chinese church. I now ask along what line 
will the missions lead the Chinese Christians to the realization 
of their own responsibility as well as privilege? Are the 
missions going to form a kind of Chinese Congregationalism, 
Chinese Presbyteriahism and all the rest? Surely a union 
Chinese church, without regard to any denomination, is the 


right direction to aim at. 
As denominationalism has its deep root in the Christian 


countries in the West, humanly speaking, it is well-nigh to 
impossible to remove it and make it in those countries a united 
force of harmony after such a long period. In China the 
difficulty is lessened by the facts that, firstly, the church in 
China is comparatively young, and, secondly, denominational 
differences are not generally thought much of. Therefore now 
is the time to let the future Chinese church be well grounded 
and founded on a solid basis, viz., a union church. 

It means difficulty and perhaps sacrifice on the part of the 
various missions. But nevertheless it is worth while. The 
sacrifice, if one may use such a great word, is comparatively a 
small thing when we think of the welfare and gain of the 
Chinese church, for after all 2¢ zs the Chinese church we should 
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be working for, and not our denominations or missions. Soaty- 
thing for the good of the church should be sought and worked 
through even with cost if need be. Sometimes we need to go 
up with our Divine Master to the Mount of Olives, where we 
can obtain a larger view of the world’s need. | 

To show my narrowness of mind and ignorance I confess 
I used to hold very poor ideas about men of other denomina- 
tions, especially those of the Church of England. To-day some 
of my best friends are churchmen! I owe this change to the 
fact that I was sent to an undenominational college to study, 
where Christian federation and unity was manifested in actual 
practice. I believe that some such ke testimonies could be 
given by some of the students in our tnion colleges in North 
China, whose views have been widenéd by being mixed with 
men of all denominations. I wish, from the depth of my 
heart, to re-echo those words of the Psalmist of old, ‘* Behold, 
how pleasant and how good it is for brethren to dwell together 
in unity!’’ On the tombstone of the Bishop of St. Andrews 
there are these words : ‘‘ Remembering the prayer of his Divine 
Lord and Master for the unity of the church, he prayed 
continually and laboured earnestly that a way may be found 
in God’s good time for the reunion of the Episcopalian and 
Presbyterian bodies, without the sacrifice of apostolic princi- 


ples or scriptural truth.’’ What a large heart the good. 


bishop had ! 

Unity should always work from within and not from with- 
out—from the church to the world. The diversities of forms, 
of rites, of opinions, of the various denominations, real as they 
are, sink into insignificance when compared with the solid 
unity of Christian love. May that love manifest itself brighter 
and brighter as the days go by, so that all the churches shall 
be bound up in oneness of harmony, and that unity will be the 
motto for all. Such majestic unity shall be a blessing here in 
its time and unspeakably precious for the world’s good, and it 
shall be transfigured at last into the unity and alliance of the 
Home above, where all the faces look one way, concentred 
upon the great white throne and the One who sits upon it. 

Then there is another matter not less in importance which 
I will merely mention in a few words at present ; this is the need 
of a closer relationship and more united spirit in words and 
deeds between Christians of the East and those of the West. 
Heart to heart, hand in hand, shall we work together for 
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Christ and for men, and the racial distinction will be out of 
place in the Christian service. Have confidence in each . 
other, trusting one another in a practical way and in the true 
sense of the words. There are things which our friends of the 
West can do infinitely better than we, and there are also things 
which would be well done if left in the hands of the friends in 
the East. One should not act independently, nor can one afford 
to do so. When this is once established and practised in the 
church of Christ, one can almost smile at many of the evil 
doings of the Evil One. But this can never be realized in its 
full measure until we all are, no matter whether East or West, 
closely united with the Divine Lord Jesus Christ. 
- fhus union with Christ, union of all denominations, and 
union of all nationalities forms ‘‘a three-fold cord which is not 
easily broken !”’ 


Federation and the Baptist Problem 


BY REV. JAMES V. LATIMER, HUCHOW 


OWEVER much the Baptist problem troubles some, 
it troubles Baptists none the less, and however live 
and real it may be to others, it is none the less to 

Baptists themselves. And since some have failed to grasp the 
full import of the Baptist position because of conclusions based 
upon slight knowledge, I am constrained to state briefly the 
various positions held by those within the donomination. 

First there are those who are practically ready for the free 
interchange of church members, regardless of creed or practise ; 
others are ready for the reception of non-immersed Christians 
into the fellowship and watchcare of the church with certain 
restrictions, such as voting upon matters of doctrine or dis- 
cipline ; while. others, and possibly the majority of Baptist 
workers in China, hold that there is no Christian baptism 
but immersion, and that no one should partake of the 
Lord’s Supper until baptized. Yet, although this latter 
position has been reached only after long years of misunder- 
standing and division, the Baptist conscience is not peculiar, 
and they are usually found to be open to conviction and 
amenable to reason. 

To some it has seemed that if there were no Baptists in 
China the difficulties of union and federation could soon he 
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cleared up, but to Baptists it has seemed that there are other 
difficulties also. The Baptists will not be asked to give up 
everything for the sake of union, because they are not wholly 
wrong; yet they stand ready to give up everything shown 
to be contrary to Scripture teaching, providing there be a 
few Baptists on that Committee of Interpretation. Baptists 
expect to stay in the movement, and any movement in which 
they cannot have a part is unworthy of the name. They 
are both ready to give and to give up for the sake of closer 
harmony in the Church of Christ, and those who look upon 
the denomination from the outside will never know the 
struggle within nor the longing for real fellowship and 
understanding. 
. Four things have Baptists ever held as vital : 


1. Regenerate church membership, or conversion before 
church membership be granted. 

2. Separation of Church and State. 

3. Congregational church polity. 

4. Distinctive administration of the ordinances of baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper. 


Of these we shall not be asked to give up the first two for 
the sake of union or federation, and we are open to convic- 
tion on the third. Although we believe the local church can 
best govern its own affairs, and that democracy applied to 
Christianity leads to the congregational church polity ; yet this 
is not fe, and other churches have lived and prospered under 
the rule of elders and bishops. And I am not sure that the 
Scriptures say more about deacons, advisory Boards, and local 
church organizations than they do about elders, overseers, and 
bishops. Of the fourth tenet I shall speak later. 


CAN CONTRIBUTE SOMETHING 


to the movement for union and can add something of sober- 
ness and balance. From a worthy record of three hundred 
years of denominational life they are able to contribute not a 
little of theological thought, steadfastness, and real piety. 
They can contribute the influence of a church life remarkably 
free from heresy trials and divisive disputes. They can also 
contribute an open mind and a heart ready to believe. These 
things, to my mind, give promise of a place to Baptists in 
every sober movement for union or federation. 
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There seems to be at present 


A CHANGING POSITION BOTH AT HOME AND ON THE 
MISSION PIELD 


with reference to the question in hand. Baptists are beginning 
to realize that there is a great future for the federated church 
both here and there, and are willing to enter into the move- 
ment so far as there be common advantage and no sacrifice of © 
conscience. ‘They see as never before that the kingdom of 
God is greater than the Baptist church. The niigration of 
the Chinese within their own territory press these questions 
upon them more and more. Most churches are ready to enter 
into some plan whereby the Christians from the various parts of 
the empire may be cared for ; yet it many cases denominational 
loyalty hinders full coéperation and efficiency. But the leaven 
of federation is working even in Baptist circles, and is sure 
to bring forth results. May these be both good and lasting ! 

A home secretary was somewhat surprised, as were the 
missionaries also, to find to what extent some Baptists are 
willing to go, and the home Boards have asked that they go 
carefully, lest there grow up in China a denomination without 
a Board, else a Board without a home constituency, that is, 
they do not know what the denomination at home is going to 
say about the movement. And we do not know either, for it 
is yet to be learned what the denomination will do with a 
church which chooses to receive into membership those who 
have not received baptism by immersion. And neither is it 
known what would be said were it fully known that within a 
year Baptists in China have taken over the work of two Presby- 
terian fields together with the Christians thereof. The Bap- 
tists have not given any great difficulty in the various provincial 
federation councils, and in one in particular, composed of at 
least fifty per cent. Baptist delegates (I refer to Chekiang), no 
objection was raised to the proposition for open communion. 
And the question of the free interchange of church members did 
not receive any marked opposition, although some may have 
silently consented to a measure which they could not advocate 
openly. Such reports as these have caused some to fear 


DENOMINATIONAL ANNIHILATION, 


| There are those in Baptist ranks who fully believe that 
our Lord founded a Baptist church, and that the elders were 
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not Presbyterian nor the bishops Methodists. They believe 
that after centuries of error and departure from the truth an 
awakened Baptist conscience obtained which brought forth the 
denomination of the present day. These people fear that simi- 
lar error is creeping into the church to-day and will result in 
all loss of denominationality. What is the loss? Who would 
not be willing to give up every bit of denominational life if 
thereby the kingdom of God might be brought to China in a 
generation ? The question is, Would it? We believe that 
the teaching of the Scripture and the example of the early 
church justify us in holding to the practise of baptism by im- 
mersion only, and that baptism upon confession of Jesus Christ 
should precede participation in the Lord’s Supper. But bapt- 
ism is not salvation and participation in the ordinances is not 
spiritual life. Union and fellowship with Christ are more 
than these. Yet these are tenets of the church, a part of our 
denominational life and the very heart of many a follower of 
the Lord. But for the sake of closer fellowship with one an- 
other we might be persuaded to accept another form of church 
polity, to yield the question of the Lord’s Supper, or even to 
receive non-immersed Christians into the watchcare and fellow- 
ship of our churches. What then is the real problem of the 
Baptists ? It is that they have made 


A REASONABLE REQUEST 


and have not obtained a fair hearing. In fact, their request 
has been ignored. We hold, without wavering, thatonly those 
who believe on the Lord Jesus should receive baptism and that 
the free interchange of church membership can be entertained 
only upon the relinquishing of infant baptism by all churches. 
So long as infant baptism is practised no organic union is 
possible. It seems quite reasonable for other denominations to 
ask that we receive into membership such members as have 
received baptism upon profession of faith, and since none 
question the baptism of the Baptists, they may be received freely 
into the fellowship of other churches. But infant baptism is 
wholly rejected by Baptists, questioned by many other denomi- 
nations and insisted upon by only a few. Baptists cannot 
accept as Christian baptism that rite which was neither asked 
for, willingly accepted, consented to, nor aware of. It is a 
reasonable request of the Baptists that for the sake of closer 
union aud deeper harmony this practise be given up. 
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Baptists can federate for work with any who love the Lord, 
but for organic union there must be a common basis of practise. 
They federate with Presbyterians for medical work in the 
Philippines or for educational work in Shantung, with Con- 
gregationalists for educational work in Hankow, with Method- 
ists for hospital work in Chekiang, and with various churches 
for university work in Szechuen, but they cannot receive 
into full membership those who were baptized before they had 
even heard the name of the Lord, and later were led to call it 
Christian baptism. So from the Baptist point of view the prob- 
lem of union and federation is solved, since it but remains to 
be seen what others will do with this their reasonable request. 


Memoriam,—lIsabella Ball. 
_ in Scotland in 1816, Isabella Robertson was brought 


up in a religious atmonpeey and one of intellectual ac- 
tivity. 


Not only was her life interesting from its twenty-one years 
passed on the mission field in the olden days of missionary enter- 
prise in China, but it was also an interesting link with a far-away 
past in our Western lands. 


Her memory treasured up the incidents of “ee early life, which 
was begun in what now is a historical period. The echoes of the 
field of Waterloo had scarcely died away when she first saw the 
light, a year and a day after the famous fight. She had lived in 
the reigns of five English sovereigns, and remembered when a little 
girl having black ribbons on her dress as mourning for George III. 


A pleasing reminiscence was that of her father lifting her up 
to see the first steamer which sailed from Leith to London. Her 
conversation revealed many incidents of a bygone world of cus- 
toms, such, for instance, as thieves being whipped through the 
streets at a caft-tail, the franking of letters by members of parlia- 
ment, as well ds such land-marks in our literary history as the 
introduction of a cheap and wholesome literature by the Brothers 
Chambers of Edinburgh and the appearance of Sir Walter Scott’s 

novels, etc. The high character of these last opened the way for 
the admission of the hitherto prohibited novel into her father’s 
family. 


Deeply interested in missions, an opportunity presented itself to 
engage in direct mission work, and she proceeded to the colony of 
Hongkong, then in its early days (A. D. 1845) to teach in a school 
for Chinese girls opened by Mrs. Shuck, the wife of an American 


missionary, the church of which she was a member in Edinburgh 


sending her out for that purpose. 
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After a long sea voyage round the Cape it was only to find 
that Mrs. Shuck was dead and the school disbanded. 


Shortly after this she was married to the Rev. Dyer Ball, M.A., 
M.D., of the A. B. C. F. M. 


Within a year from arrival in China she went to Canton, which 
was her home for many years. Frequent changes from house to 
house were necessary, Dr. Ball being the first in Canton to live 
amongst the natives and away from the old factories. 


Her study of Chinese at first seemed almost to link her to the 
time of Morrison, as her teacher was one who had assisted the 
first Protestant missionary to China in his labours. In his youth 
he appeared as the younger of the two Chinese in the famous and 
well-kuown painting of Morrison and his two teachers. The 
leagping of Chinese was beset with almost insuperable difficulties 
then, and Mrs. Ball found, like many other lady missionaries, 
that she learned better how to speak the language from iutercourse 
with the school girls. 


The school she began was a small boarding-school, the only 
kind that could be started then in those early days; iu fact Mrs. , 
Ball’s was the first school in Southern China, except for one in 
Hongkong. Not only had lodging and food to be provided for the 
children, but even their clothes as an inducement to the parents to 
permit them to come. Notwithstanding many discouragements, 
the results were must encouraging in the case of several of the 
girls, who were thus trained up to a Christian life. Mention here 
can only be made of one who, married to a Christian, had a large 
family of sons and daughters. She herself was a most exemplary 
Christian woman and brought up her children well. Several of 
the sons are foreign-trained doctors, others have been in the . 
government service, and most of the daughters are married to h 
Christian men, and thus a third generation is being brought up . 
and influenced by the teaching of their grandmother in the little 
mission school in Canton. 


A furlough in the middle of Mrs. Ball’s missionary life was 
spent in the United States and England with her husband and | 
son, after which she remained in China till the death of Dr. Ball 
in 1866, when she returned to England with her son, remaining a 
‘there for ten years. She again returned to China and had her 
home in her son’s house till 1896, when she finally left China, 
taking up her residence in England again at the age of 80, when | 
she had her home with her son’s family. , 

The old lady, as her friends called her, in her old age was 
not one of those old women who are almost dead to the life around: 
them, sitting dozing by the fire the livelong day with mental 
faculties dulled and beclouded with age. The old lady was 
miserable if she had not some work in hand besides a perusal of 
the daily paper, a missionary magazine and her books, devotional 
and others. These books she read over and over again) taking 
the keenest interest in them and delighting to tell others in the 
es circle what she read. Missionary biography she much 
enjoyed. 
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Deafness, which began in middle age, increased to a great ex- 
tent as the years went on, so that for a quarter of a century or even 
longer she had not been able to attend any religious service. 
Added to this her eyesight became so poor, causing her so much 
difficulty in reading that she feared blindness would result, and to 
provide for this contingency she began the learning of hymus by 
heart, being able to repeat long ones and storing them up in her 
mind, delighting to repeat any new one learned. 


. Notwithstanding all these serious drawbacks to the enjoyment 
of life she was always bright and cheerful, with a sweet smile 
ready for all her friends. 


Knitting occupied much of her time, and she was intensely 
pleased when her handiwork was of use to the poor and needy, 
especially was this the case when some socks slre knitted were sent 
to a missionary hospital in Hankow. She made a)l her own caps 
most tastefully, and within a few days of her death she was 
engaged on this work. 


A saintly influence seemed to surround her and impressed 
those who saw her, and she desired the spiritual good of those © 
she came in contact with. Religion did not make her incapable of 
entering with zest ‘into the harmless pleasures of life; she tho- 
roughly enjoyed a good joke and took the keenest interest 1n what 
was going on in the world. Even on her death-bed she began 
talking to the doctor on the controversy over the discovery of the 
North Pole and asked the news. 


During a serious illness in China, when death seemed immi- 
nent, instead of the prospect being what she had expected, she 
mourned that the Valley of the Shadow of Death was dark to her 
gaze and she could not understand it ; the good Lord was not ready 
yet to take her home, so dying grace was not needed, but long 
before the summons came to cross the river she was ready for it. 
During the physical pain of her last ilfmess she longed to go home 
and had perfect confidence in her Saviour. 


She fell asleep quietly on the 2 5th September, 1909, at the ripe 
age of 93. Her last words to her son the night before were a soft 
whispered ‘ good night.’ | 


Good night, dear Soul, good night, thy last good night, 
And whisper’d soft and low. Good night, dear Sou 
The day’s long task is done and rest at last 

Comes to thy waiting heart ; for so He gives 

To those He loves— to His beloved ones— 


Sweet at last. 

The light is fading fast 
From mortal eyes. Heaven’s dawn awaits thee now, 
And no more night shall gloom thy path again. 
The night has passed for thee, the day has come, 
Thine eyes have closed on earth to wake in Heaven, 
And there no night shall come, nor tears be shed. 


J. D. B. 
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$n Memoriam.—Mrs. Martha Foster Crawford 


HE missionary veterans of the early days, who bravely 

‘*‘ blazed the way’’ for those who would follow, are oue 

‘by one passing away. We stand and wonder upon whom 

their mantles will fall. The sweet aroma of their lives, so 

fragrant with noble deeds of devotion to “this one thing,’’ still 

remains, and the great work accomplished by them is a perpetual 

memorial. To write a tribute worthy of such lives is impossible, 
only in ‘‘ the book’’ is a full and worthy record written. 


Martha Foster Crawford, after more than half a century (over 
fifty-seven years) of residence and service in China, passed away 
at her home in ‘Tai-an-fu, Shantung, on August 9, 1909. 
Although wearing her eightieth milestone she prosecuted . her 
labors, even in spite of great physical suffering, with marvelous 
patience and endurance until within a few months of her death. 
During these last months, although prevented by rapidly failing 
strength from active service, her keen interest in every phase of 
the work never waned, and her wise loving counsel and advice 
were invaluable to her fellow-workers. | 


This peer among missionaries was ‘born in Georgia on January 
28, 1830. At the age of fifteen she was converted; four years 
later, after graduation from the Mesopotamia Institute, Eutaw, 
Ala., she said to herself: ‘‘ Now I intend to stay at home. I am 
homesick !” For a time she was very happy in giving herself 
up to home pleasures. But soon becoming dissatisfied she began 
to seek some way by which her life might be more useful. Sclhool- 
teaching seemed the only avenue of service open to her, so she | 
sought a position. Response was slow, and she became discouraged. 
On the evening of November 14, 1849, as she kneeled by her 
bedside she prayed thus: ‘‘O Lord, Thou hast apparently closed 
the door of usefulness in. this teaching. Thou hast other work 
for me. I beseech Thee to show mie, and whatever it may be I 
gladly obey.’’ (Even down to the evening of her life she prayed 
always with the earnestness that characterizes this prayer, and 
in fact characterizes her whole life and work. She ever humbly 
acknowledged her weaknesses and failures. ) 


It may be interesting to all and helpful to some who may 
lightly esteem what is known as a ‘‘call’’ to the foreign field to 
know how this faithful servant of God looked upon it. 


“Scarcely had she finished this prayer when a powerful con- 
viction, like a flash of lightning, darted across her mind that God’s 
will for her was to take the Gospel to the heathen. She had not 
sought this field, but the command seemed irresistivle. In vain she 
tried to reason herself into the belief that it was a passing fancy 
which the light of morning and the sight of other faces would 
dissipate. All that the missionary life involved rose up before her, 
and her faith almost fainted. She dared not pray since she could 
not say: ‘ Thy will be done,’ and it seemed unreasonable for her to 
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_ pray God to send some one else and spare her! At her stated 


seasous of prayer she could only kneel and say: ‘O Lord, help!’ 
In about a week help came, sorrow was turned into joy. Every- 
thing was full of God, and therefore full of happiness. The 
missionary work became especially attractive as opening a field of 
sacrifice as well as labor for Jesus.’’ 


The assurance that she was thus definitely called, helped her 
over many doubts, difficulties and discouragements and brought 
her again to China, at the advanced age of seventy-two years, after 
the death of her husband. Nothing daunted by this sore bereave- 
ment, which came upon her just as they together were preparing 
to return to the land of their adoption, and in spite of many 


. inducements by friends and relatives to retire from missionary 


work, she bravely and joyfully returned. 


Arriving in China in 1852 Dr. and Mrs. Crawford labored 
in Shanghai cotemporary with Dr. Yates and others until their 
removal to Teng-chow-fu in 1863, where they spent thirty years. 
Because of their attitude toward self-support it became necessary 
for them to sever their connection with that work. About this 
time Mrs. Crawford wrote as follows to her beloved co-worker 
and successor, Miss Lottie Moon: ‘‘ To learn that you have decided 
to come back here, greatly lessens my sorrow at leaving these 
dear women for whom I have, figuratively, shed my heart’s 
blood. You will love and care for them as no one else can after 
I go away, for they are yours as well as mine. Our hearts are 
sad at leaving, but we are able to g've up all into His hands. 
We have fought a good fight, we have kept the faith, we have 
been true to our convictions of duty and to God. Many of these 
women cry, so bitterly, every time I see them. ‘ Never mind,’ 
I tell them, ‘others will come and look after you just as well,’ 
to which they reply : ‘ But others will not be our MorHeER.’”’ 


Fortunate are we who have been closely associated with her 
during the closing years of her life when ripening for her blest 
transition. During her long term of service in this empire she 
witnessed the devastations of war, famine and pestilence, but from 
out all this she came untouched. His promise to those that dwell 
‘‘in the secret place’’ was beautifully fulfilled to her. One of her 
favorite hymns was, ‘‘ All the way my Savior leads me.”’ 


She was engaged in school work during the first half of her 
missionary life, and those who came under her influence in that 
capacity speak well by their faithful caarecas ae lives for the 
influence she exerted. 


The work which was dearest of all to her, iat for which she 
was preéminently fitted, was purely evangelistic—the going daily 
from house to house, from village to village, with the glad 
evangel. To this, together with the instructing of Christians, 
she devoted the latter part of her life. 


As someone wrote of Dr. Mateer, so would I of this departed | 
one. ‘‘She realized the truth of the Gospel in a very real way. 
She believed it with all the intensity of her strong, sincere nature; 
she lived on its truths, and was prepared to live and die for its 
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propagation and maintenance.” Her love for the lost, the poor 
aud the aged was deep and true, as shown by her untiring efforts 
to give them the Gospel as also by her many charitable miunistra- 
tious. 

Before their departure from Tengchow they were self-support- 
ing, and although of large means they lived always in a simplicity 
unknown to misssionaries of the present day. ‘I‘hey were faithful 
stewards of what God had given them. The church at Tai-an-fu, 
by the aid of a generous gift from Mrs. Crawford, will be enabled 
to purchase property for buildings. She annually paid out large 
sums for Gospels, books, tracts, etc., used in the work, and at her 
death left a fund for that purpose. 


In the words of Phillips Brooks, she prayed not for tasks 
equal to her powers, but for powers equal to her tasks. 


Truly one of the mighty is fallen—fallen on the battlefield 
where she had wronght so long, so nobly and so well. 


How fitting such an end to a life so faithful, fruitful and full 


of good works! 


Correspondence. 


MISSIONARY VACATIONS. 


To the Editor of 
“THe CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR SiR: In your issue for 
December I note ‘‘ E.’s’”’ very 
interesting discussion on mis- 
sionary vacations. I have just 
returned from a furlough to the 
home land, where I have been 
called on to meet and refute 
many charges such as indol- 
ence, inefficiency, etc., brought 
against missionaries. If ‘‘ E.’s’’ 
Statement that ‘‘all in one mis- 
sion, perfectly well people, take 
eight weeks of clear holiday ’”’ 
each year is of general applica- 
tion I, for one, feel that the 
argument against the charge 
of indolence on the part of mis- 
Sionaries is seriously interfered 
with. No one engaged in an 


important work can afford to 
be absent from his post so long 
each year unless something very 
‘unusual in local conditions makes 
this necessary. 


But I am convinced that 
E.’s’’ observations are restrict- 
ed in scope and not of general ap- 
plication. The missionary with 
whom I am best acquainted has 
had one term of eight years in 
China. During this time be had 
three vacations as follows, viz., 
one of two weeks for rest, one of 
two months when ordered away 
from his station for medical 
treatinent, and once of six weeks, 
during which he preached every 
day in Chinese and did five 
hours’ solid work with his teach- 
er six days in the week. This 
case is cited as evidence that 
not every ‘‘ perfectly well’’ mis- 
sionary has ‘‘ eight weeks clear 
holiday’’ each year. The Mis- 
sion to which I belong has a 
sort of unwritten rule that each 
of its members may take a vaca- 
tion of one mouth each year if 
he chooses to do so. But asa 
matter of fact it is rarely done. 
I think it would be of interest 
to the mission body if Mr. E. 
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would collect the facts on the 
subject from each of the missions 
in China and give them to us 
through the RECORDER. 
I am, 
Yours truly, 
O, 


ARE STUDENT HOSTELS FOR 
WOMEN NEEDED IN CHINA? 


To the Editor of 
‘‘THE CHINESE RECORDER.” 


DEAR Sir: It is not our pur- 
pose so much to answer this 
question as to record a few facts 
that may not be familiar to our 
readers, leaving the reply to 
their judgment. 

There is little need to point 
out that the conditions of edu- 
cation in Chinese government 
and gentry schools are fapidly 
assuming the form of Western 


education. Primary, superficial, 


insufficiently instructed they 
may be, but here and there from 
the number of institutions plant- 
ed is growing a school destined 
to live and become a power in 
China. Nor is this influence to 
be local. Visits to a half-score 
of institutions in Peking and 
Tientsin, cities whose influence 
exceeds that of any other centre 
in China, disclose the fact that 
the larger number of the teach- 
ing force of these schools is 
drawn from Central and South 
China. Throttgh them these 
schools will be known through- 
out the empire. 

Here and there in our Chris- 
tian schools young women are 
not satisfied with the amount of 
Chinese included in our course 
of study, and they inquire where 
they may obtain greater profici- 
ency in Chinese. The govern- 
ment schools welcome them. 

In Peking we know of scores 
of young women in attendance 
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on governinent schools of the 
capital, living not in the schools, 
nor yet in the home of friends, 
but in the provincial ‘‘ official re- 
sidence,”’ because there they hear 
their own dialect and can claim 
a hostel. The danger of such a 
life is obvious. Nor are the 
young women always those sent 
from non-Christian schools. In 
one week we heard of individual 
young women from Shanghai, 
from Soochow, and from Hang- 
chow gone north to study and 
to live,—where ? These young 
women have all attended Chris- 
tian schools and wold not share 
the prejudice that may exist 
toward a Christian home with 
those who have had no ex- 
perience in one. 

In Peking and in ‘Tientsin 
there are teachers, graduates of 
Christian schools, whose influ- 
ence in the government school 
is not inconsiderable. Other 
Christian young women are 
being invited to accept like posi- 
tions. A Christian hostel in 
these cities of the north would 
do away with much of the re- 
luctance to send young women 
to these posts of tremendous op- 
portunity and of imminent peril. 

With a nucleus of a few Chris- 
tian teachers and of former pu- 
pils of Christian schools, whose 
faith is so weak as to forbid a 
future, and the power to win 
souls, to the Christian hostel 
among non-Christian students? 
Chinese parents with great re- 
luctance allow their daughters to 
reside outside the home walls, 
and they will not be indifferent 
to a home that promises them 
protection. Conditions in Pe- 
king and Tientsin are but a be- 
ginning of educational growth 
that touches even now Canton, 
Foochow, Nanking, Hangchow 
and in fact all the great cities 
of the empire. It is a new situa- 
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tion, demanding fresh thought, 
fresh prayer, fresh faith. May 
we claim your cooperation in 
trying to know God’s will for 
this form of work ? 

Such a hostel would of neces- 
sity begin in a small way. It 
would require the care of a wo- 
man who understands the Chinese 
language and customs, with the 
assistance of a Chinese matron ; 
it would require cooperation of 
every missionary who can influ- 
ence a young woman attending 
one of these schools, and it will 
require faith in the God who 
already has His Bible classes in 
the gentry schools of Shanghai 
-and who longs for us to believe 
that He is able to touch the very 
springs of the educational life of 
the empire. 

X. 


‘‘ON THE TRANSLATION OF 
‘THE AGES.’ ’”’ 


To the Editor of | 
THE CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR SiR: In the CHINESE 
RECORDER for last December an 
article appeared by Stanley 
Smith, M.A., on the translation 
of ‘‘The Ages.’’ As a plain 
man, and without pretension to 
classical knowledge, but as one 
who has for many years borne 
the responsibility of teaching 
the Chinese the Scriptures, and 
therefore continually using the 
Chinese translations of them, I 
beg permission to present some 
alternative views on this subject 
to those advanced by Mr. Smith. 
I know he will forgive and 
explain if I have misrepresented 
what he says. On page 676 
of his paper we read: ‘‘ The 
subject of the ages has its root 
in the Hebrew word ‘olam.’ 
Gesenius tells us in his elucida- 
tion of this most important 
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word that ‘olam’ means ‘that 
which is hidden.’’’ I have no 
meéans of verifying Mr. Smith’s 
reference to Gesenius, but it 
seems that either Gesenius or Mr. 
Smith is making a mistake. Dr. 
Robert Young in his invaluable 
Analytical Concordance of the 
Bible, gives every passage im the 
Bible where ‘‘olam’’ is used, 
and anyone can see in a very 
little time that ‘olam’ is uni- 
furmly used for such words as 
ever and everlasting ; not once 
is the word used for that which 
is hidden. Dr. Young, however, 
gives us another word, in form 
and sound very like ‘‘olam,’’ 
with only the difference of a 
letter. It is the word ‘‘ alam,’’ 
and means ‘‘ hidden and hid- 
den times.’’ Its use in the Bible 
seems limited to the Book of 
Daniel. Dr. Young in his lexi- 
con gives for ‘‘alam’’ that 
which is hidden but for ‘‘ olam,’’ 
that which is everlasting, eternal 
aud never that which is hidden. 

Now this is very impor- 
tant, because the burden of Mr. 
Smith’s teaching is based on his 
statement that ‘‘ olam’’ properly 
means ‘‘that which is hidden !’’ 

For instance, Mr. Smith ap- 
plies this meaning to the word 
everlasting in Psalm xc. 2. In- 
stead of anything being hidden 
in this Scripture, there is to faith 
really very much revealed be- 
cause from a passage like this 
we learn the eternity of God. 
And in Micah v. 2 from ‘‘ olam’”’ 
we learn that the second person 
of the Trinity is ‘‘ from ever- 
lasting’’ also. The popular 
reader knows that the words 
ever and everlasting are limited 
sometimes in their use by the 
very nature of the things to 


which they -.are applied. As 


Cruden says: ‘‘ The words eter- 
nal, everlasting, for ever, are 
sometimes taken for a long time 
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and are not always to be under- 
stood strictly.’’ But this is not 
quite the point. The question 
raised is, Can the word ‘ olam’ 
7n any instance mean endlessness 
in the infinite sense? Mr. Smith 
does not admit as much, for if it 
does not bear this interpretation 
in Psalm xc. 2 it is no use attri- 
buting that meaning to it else- 
where. Now in the case. of 
Phineas (page 637): he was 
promised, and his seed after 
him, an everlasting priesthood. 
The succession, as Mr. Smith 
says, was ‘* interrupted and then 
resumed.’’ 

The simple answer to this 
dificulty seems to be that the 
everness was conditional on 
obedience which failed. The 
everness of many of God’s pro- 
mises is lost in a similar way, 
though sometimes their con- 
ditional character is implied 
rather than expressed. 

Let us remember too that 
Scripture words must not be 
interpreted; quite like ordinary 
ones. Scripture passages are 
related to one another so as to 
form a unique whole. Even the 
Holy Spirit uses the same words 
in different ways in different 
places. Scripture prophecy in 
has not its own ldta¢ 

tAvoews, that is, it must not be 
interpreted by itself apart from 
its connexion elsewhere (II. 
Peteri. 20). Take, for example, 
the passages Mr. Smith gives: 
Deut. xv. 17 with Isaiah L,. 
Christ being under the law, He 
became a servant. He is a 
servant still, and though He 
be God, He is truly man also, 
and will be a servant for ever. 

Again, Israel because of their 
sins, have been alienated from 
their land, but that land is still 
theirs by an everlasting cove- 


nant. The words ‘‘ the house 


of Jacob shall possess their pos- 
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sessions’’ show the possessions 
to be theirs in a real sense, 
though they are not at present 
in possession. The adoption, 
glory, convenants, etc., still per- 
tain to Israel (Rom ix. 3), and 
these gifts and callings of God 
are without repentance. But 
this is only to speak, and that 
very briefly, of literal Israel, 
and nothing is said of the bless- 
ings some Christians find in 
applying the Jewish promises to 
themselves in a spiritual way. 
The temporal circumstance, per- 
haps, about Israel, is used with 
undeniable right to mean truly 
everlasting blessing. 

It seems to Mr. Smith that 
Isaiah xxx. 10 has been fulfilled 
because one can ‘‘ take a Cook's 
tourist ticket to Petraea,’’ but 
there are different views on the 
subject of fulfilled prophecy. 

For. instance, ‘‘ The Schofield 
Reference Bible’’ heads Isaiah 
xxxiv. with these words :— 

‘*‘The Day of the Lord— 
Armageddon.’’ Mr. Smith has 
not shown that the judgment of 
God on the land of Edom has 
been fully accomplished. The 
Book of Obadiah would seem to 
show that it has not. 

(Page 678). ‘‘ Tosome of the 
divine attributes of which olam 
is predicated, the idea of meta- 
physical (sic) eternity cannot 
be attached. For example, God’s 
mercy could not be(!) called into 
exercise before the existence of 
evil in the universe, nor His 
wrath.’’ 

I think Mr. Smith must have 
forgotten for a moment God’s 
purpose of eternal mercy. Re- 
demption is not an afterthought. 
Mercy precedes evil. We who 
believe were chosen in Christ 
before the foundation of the 
world, long, long before evil 
existed. God’s works are ever 


but the manifestation of His 
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attributes, never the occasion of 
their origin. ‘‘God 1s love.” 
Now in coming to the New 
Testament, as Mr. Smith says, 
and are the New Tes- 
tament equivalents for ‘ olam.’ 
But we have seen the meaning 
of ‘olam’ to be everlasting. I 
am not sure that ‘olam’ is never 
to be explained by its Greek 
equivalents, because the Septua- 
gint is quoted in the New 
Testament, and the New Testa- 
ment quotation is accepted in 
places where Hebrew and Greek 
are not exactly the same. I 
mean to say that at least Greek 
stands on its own merits. The 
Greek writers could have known 
nothing of the Jewish Scriptures 
before the Jewish high priest, 
as an unheard of favour, gave 
Ptolemy Philadelphus access to 
them, so that the Septuagint 
translation could be made. Let 
us enquire what Greek writers, 
apart from the N. T. ones, have 
to say to us about this word 
everlasting. 

To borrow the words of a 
competent Greek scholar: ‘‘ The 
etymology given as early as the 
time of Aristotle, and by him, 
is Ov, always existing. The 
earliest use of the word is in the 
sense of a man’s life. It is fre- 
quently used by Homer of the 
death of his heroes and in other 
ways. . . . Very much later it 
came to mean one whole dis- 
pensational period or state of 
things, but when used by itself 
in its own meaning it had 
clearly the sense of eternity. It 
is thus used by Philo in a pass- 
age which can leave no doubt: 
vpéornxe. In eternity (alwv) 
nothing is either past or to come, 
but subsists. 

‘‘ Nothing can more fully show 
that this word, in its own simple 
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full force to a Hellenistic Jew 
of that age, meant eternity in 
the strictest sense.’”’ Philo was 
a Hellenistic Jew, who flourish- 
ed in the time of the apostles, 
and would therefore be a good 
authority for New ‘Testament 
Greek. 

But most people get their 
meanings of words from their 
usage, not from their diction- 
aries, or from the words’ deriva- 
tion. Inu Chinese for example, 
if we insisted on the 4£ being 
always meant to mean firstborn, 
we should get farastray. Take 
then the usage of everlasting in 
the New Testament, where 
the equivalents of ‘olam’ are 
used. Christ has obtained efer- 
nai redemption for us. We are 
sure this means for au end- 
less future. In Heb. vii. 16-17 
the writer is writing of One 
who is made a priest after 
“‘the power of an endless life.’’ 
What is his proof text? This 
very word ‘‘ Thou art a priest 


for ever Tov. di@va, Jesus pro- 


mises His sheep that they shall 
never perish, and though the 
finite cannot gra:p the infinite, 
the Holy Spirit, who is a divine 
person dwelling in the believer, 
can enlighten the mind in a way 
so as to make the eternal pro- 
spect very real and very bright. 
The reader can, if he chooses, 
multiply to something like sixty 
times in the New Testament 
this reference to the word ever- 
lasting. 

The word age is of course 
used in the sense of a limited 


period or of dispensations of 


time and has a beginning, but it 
is not only used in that way. 
But when we speak of an age as 
such, would it not be better to 
call it an age, and not an eterni- 
ty ? It would better help us to 
distinguish between things that 
differ. 
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(Page 679). ‘‘ There are two 
great ‘ages,’ etc.’’ Mr. Smith 
divides and subdivides these 
two great ages, bringing in gen- 
ealogies. and makes them cover 
the period from the fall of man 
to the time of the end, when 
the Father, he says, becomes 
** all in all.’’ 

‘Now, to be scriptural, it is God 
(not the Father) who is said 
to become ‘‘all in all.’’ May 
not this mean the Triune God ? 
(I. Cor. xv. 28) and this notwith- 
standing v. 24, where Christ 
is evideutly acting as a man. 

It seems that to Mr. Smith 
this phrase ‘‘ the ages of ages’”’ 
can have no infinite meaning; 
he is able, according to his 
theory, to state the beginning 
and see the end, no matter how 
long or uncertain the period 
divided and subdivided in be- 
tween. This theory is clearly 
and powerfully set forth. It 
does not lose a point in the 
hands of its exponent. He is in 
earnest and tells us plainly what 
he means. Hesays: ‘‘ Some of 
us hold that the mediatorial 
kingdom of Christ, in which 
He reigns with His saints ‘ unto 
ages of the ages,’ is the very 
kingdom which will be delivered 
up to the Father, and is there- 
fore in a real sense terminable.’’ 
That is to say, the reign ‘‘ for 
ever and ever’’ of Rev. xxii. § 
is ‘‘in a real sense terminable.’’ 
There is no other Scripture but 
this as far as I can find, where 
God’s servants are said to reign 
foreverandever. But here it is 
not said they reign with Christ. 
No! Where they are said to 
reign with Christ the time men- 


tioned is a thousand years. Rev. 


xx. 4. And we are not going 
to allow, because it is not true, 
whatever savants in Europe or 
America may have to say to us 
about Greek or Hebrew, that 
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the Sov of God who loved us 
and gave Himself for us, can 
ever cease to reign. 

The end of the thousand years, 
Rev. xx, appears, roughly 
speaking, to coincide with the 
end mentioned in I. Cor. xv. 24, 
or perhaps a little to precede it. 
The same period which Mr. 
Smith understands to be the end 
of ‘‘ the ages of the ages.’’ 

The expression eis Tovs aidvas 
does not mean the 
thousand years. It is a mistake 
to take it to mean anything 
which isterminable. Itis Greek 
for eternity in the strongest 
sense, compounded for the sake 
of emphasis. The late Dr. 
Angus, of Regent’s Park, Londor, 
called it the strongest expression 
that exists for the meaning of 
eternity. This would seem to 
be so, from its use in Rev. i. 18, 
‘*T am He that liveth, and was 
dead, and behold I ani alive for 
evermore (Amen) and have the 
keys of death and of hades.’’ 

After evermore some copyist 
must have wrongly inserted 
**Amen!’’ Can we not under- 
stand the copyist if he had a 
full heart making a mistake? 
The Amen is no doubt rightly 
removed, but we may retain it 
with thanksgiving in our hearts. 

‘‘For evermore!’’ this 
terminable? Are the revisers 
of the Union Version in Chinese 
mistaken in translating # # 
for this strongest expres- 
sion for eternity ? 

In Mr. Smith’s suggested trans- 
lations, as he tells us, he has 
carefully exciuded those expres- 
sions which mean ‘' infinite,’’ or 
‘‘without end.’’ He has told 
us why. The Easy ‘‘ Wén-li” 
revisers mostly exclude them, 
perhaps because of putting the 
book into a compact style. Wil- 
liams’ Dictionary gives ft ff as 
the equivalent of for ever aud 
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ever, but of course for a true 
ever and ever. And this would 
be authority for the ‘‘ Wén-li’’ 
revisers. 

But I thank God that the 
unionist translators have guard- 
ed the Greek phrase meaning 
‘‘eyvyermore’’ in all the nineteen 
passages where it occurs. 

It has been suggested that it 
is not translation but exegesis 
to add as the unionist 
translators have done, because 
the Greek phrase has no dvev 
réhous without end.’’ But for 
expressions which in themselves 
mean endlessness such an ex- 
pression would be redundant. 

(Page 682). Col. i. 20 calls 
for comment because being used 
in connection with Phil. ii. ro-11 
itshould be noted that in Col. i. 
20, where peace aud reconcilia- 
tion are made through the blood 
of the cross, there is no mention 
of the ‘‘ things under the earth’’ 
or infernal regions, as in the case 
where all are made to confess 
that Jesus is Lord by virtue of 
the name of Jesus in Phil. ii. ro. 
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In conclusion one may express 
his gratitude to all translators 
of the Scriptures into Chinese, 
past and present; they knew 
and know their work is not 
perfect. Whoseis? ‘‘In many 
things we all offend.’’ But 
let us pray for those engaged 
in translation work at the 
present time, not that they may 
be fair to this party or that or 
to all alike. We should not 
think much of them if they tried 
to dothis. But let us pray that 


the Holy Spirit who inspired the 


holy men of old to write God’s 
Word, may fill our brethren 
with divine light, that they may 
so give the true meaning in 
Chinese that Chinese Christians 
in days to come may be largely 
helped, and that if the Lord 
tarry we may all meet multitudes 
in heaven saved by God’s grace, 
as results of the foundation of 
things many are earnestly work- 
ing for in China to-day. , 


Yours, etc., 
THOMAS HuTTON. 


Our Book Table. 


The object of these Reviews is to give real information about 


books. 


price, original if any, or any other facts of interest. 


Authors will help reviewers by sendiug with their books, 


The custom 


of prefixing an English preface to Chinese books is excellent. 


#. The Sabbath and the 
Ecclesiastical Year. 


This little book of fifteen 
leaves is the ecclesiastical calen- 
dar of the Lutheran Church. 
It is translated into good Wén-li 
by Rev. A. Fleischer, of Hunan. 
About half the book consists of 
an introduction, in which the 
reasons why we worship God at 
Stated times, the difference 


between the Jewish Sabbath and 
the Lord’s day, etc., are set 
forth clearly and well. In the 
beginning of the second chapter, 
p- 4, the difference between out- 
ward form 3{ and-sincerity 
Wiis set forth. This is often 
treated of in Chinese books, but 
we do not remember. ever to 
have seen #§ if used for ‘‘ truth 
in the inward parts’’ and think 
a better term could be found. 
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G+ K. A Selection of Hymns 
for the Lutheran Church, By Dr. 
J. A. Nilssen, lyang. 

Thirty-six hymns in all ; some 
old friends and some new ac- 
quaintances. May they all help 
to call forth prayer and adoration 
from Chinese hearts to our com- 


moun Lord. 


% B. Private Letter to Boys. 

By Rev. A. Tatchell, M.R.C.S., 
Wesleyan Mission Hospital, Han- 
kow. 

Dr. Tatchell has been moved 
to write this letter and to com- 
mence a purity league for Chi- 
nese boys by his experience of 
the distressing need for such an 
organization. Willall those will- 
ing to help please communicate 
with Dr. Tatchell at the above 
address. 


Devotional Exercises for 
Every Day in the Month, prepared 
for school children. 

We are told in the preface 
that these exercises were origi- 
nally written by a Norwegian 
pastor whose life work is to 
teach the dumb. The book has 
in its twenty leaves thirty-one 
short addresses to children on 
well-known texts. It has been 
translated into Mandarin by Rev. 
J. A. O. Gotteberg. 


fa FF The Ritual 
of the Norwegian Church. By the 


Rev. J. A. O. Gotteberg, Changsha. 

This is a book of eighty-four 
leaves, printed in good clear type 
on white maopien paper. It is 
translated, printed and published 
by the Lutheran Church in 
Changsha. In every church 
there is a recognized order of 
service. Some churches em- 
body this order in a printed 
form, and it is then called a 


-fYitual. As this book is prepared 


by a Lutheran Church pastor 
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for the Lutheran Church it is 
to be presumed that it meets the 
need of, and will be welcomed 
by, that body of Christians. The 
preface suggests that the book 
has yet to be submitted to an 
assembly of the church for its 
acceptance. If that is so, it may 
not be out of place to call 
attention to some infelicities of 
style that might be amended. 
One does so with great deference, 
for nothing is more difficult than 
to write a book of this kind, 
clothing aspirations of prayer 
and praise in appropriate lan- 
guage, and nothing is easier than 
to criticise such a book when it 
a been written. The preface, 
ge 1, has the sentence RF 
The Present time has already 
come.’’ The writer means to 
say: ** Now on time has come, 
etc.’ On page 2 we read 
ae fy WE, ‘‘ Why should we wish 
have one fixed rule?’’ It 
would be much better and 
shorter if it was put sh B - 
KT f The Universal 
Church’’ would be 


1 of the book we read in the 


42° 


Te by the use of thy word to 
be conscious of repentance of 
our sins.’’ Surely it is meant 
that we pray for repentance, not 
for the consciousness of repent- 
ance. On page 8 we have 
B, ‘Leave all 
that is not fitting.’’ The sen- 
tence seems unfinished. Would it 
not be better to say : RE fi — 


scarcely good any way. On 
page 9 we read # R (4 Hi # 
Fh WH; here is the 
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object of the verb $4, so what is 
said is, Give us extraordinary 
(or unexpected) prayers.’’ Of 
course this is not what is meant, 
and while it is admittedly diffi- 
cult to make the words fit the 
meaning in a book of this kind 
no effort should be spared to 
attain this end. 


Year of St. Luke’s 
ospital for Chinese. 

This is an interesting report 
of a good work. The statistics 
for the year show that 1,455 
patients were treated in the 
medical and surgical wards, 
41,243 patients were treated in 
the dispensary, 2,665 private 
calls were made, 2,190 accident 
cases were received, 436 cases of 
opium poisoning demanded at- 
tention, and there were 502 
vaccinations. Early next year 
the new hospital will be open, 
and then the present overcrowd- 
ing will be relieved. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


_BupDHIsm AS A RELIGION: i/s his- 
torical development and iis pre- 
sent conditions, by H. Hackmann, 
Lic. Theol, (Published by Probst- 
hain & Co., 14 Great Russel str., 
London, W. C. pp. 320. 6s. nett). 
May be ordered from Presbyterian 
Mission Press, 

‘This book is the ripe fruit of 
over twenty years of study 
aud will prove to be a valuable 
guide to all missionaries in the 
study of Buddhism. The 
author, who from 1894 to 1901 
was pastor of the German con- 
gtegation in Shanghai, made 
extensive journeys in the whole 
Far East and lived in many 
Buddhist monasteries, in order 
to investigate the actual present- 
day life of the monks. He 
‘Went also to the west of China 
(Mount Omi), and from there 
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to Burma. Afterwards, as 
pastor of a German church in 
London, he _ continued his 
studies, having the books and 
collections of the _ British 
Museum at his disposal. The 
book under review gives us the 
result of all these investigations. 
It was first published in German 
and is now enlarged and trans- 
lated into English. It is writ- 
ten in an easy style, so that the 
reader need not fear too ab- 
struse speculations. Book I. gives 
a very concise but excellent 
résumé of the life of the Buddha 
and of his doctrine, confining 
itself to that which can, with 
confidence, be pronounced to 
be historically true. ‘* Buddha 
denied both the individual soul 
and the All-Soul’’ (p. 12). 
“‘Asceticism has no intrinsic 
value for the Buddha” (p. 17). 
‘* He (the monk according to or- 
iginal Buddhism) eats what is 
given him ; meat ts not forbidden. 
A widespread error among Eu- 
ropeans is that Buddha forbade 
the eating of meat, but he em- 
phatically rejected this limita- 
tion, though it is manifest that 
he prohibited the Aid/ing of ani- 
mals for food’’ (p. 23). ‘‘Itis 
another common error for those 
at a distance to imagine that 
Buddhism ascribes a_ special 
merit to the monastic way of life 
in itself because of ascetic prin- 
ciples. On the contrary, even 
the rules of monkhood in them- 
selves possess no saving value. 
Saving value is only to be 
obtained by spiritual labour, 
which should begin under the 
protection of the monastic life’’ 
(p. 24). ‘* The candidate who 
had been admitted (into the 
monkhood) was at liberty to 


leave at any time subsequently, 


should he change his mind’’ 
(p. 29). These few quotations 
show the value of the book and 


- 
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way stimulate the appetite for 
more. Book II. givesasketch of 
the History of Buddhism (in 
India, Ceylon, Farther India, 
Tibet, China, Korea, Japan). 
Book III. describes modern Bud- 
dhism as a present-day religion, 
comprising all the countries 
under its sway (pp. 93-245). It 
contains (1) general remarks 
on southern and northern Bud- 
dhism, (2) the Buddhism of 
Ceylon, (3) of Burma, (4) of 
Siam, (5) Lamaism, (6) Chi- 
nese Buddhism, (7) Buddhism 
in Korea, (8) Japanese Bud- 
dhism. His criticism of the 
Chinese monks is severe, but 
just (p. 227, 247). ‘* The 
laity (of the Chinese) cannot 
rightly be considered a Bud- 
dhist people. In the statistics 
of Chinese religions only the 
monks should be reckoned as 
Buddhists’’ (p. 257). About 
Japan he says: ‘* Buddhism is 
more or less a traditional and 
external cult, and in this form it 
is superciliously ignored by the 
educated or treated with a smile 
of contempt’’ (p. 271). Prayer- 


wheels are also to be found in . 


Japanese temples (p. 274). 
The shin-sect (Hongwanji sect) 
allows their priests to marry 
(p. 290). He mentions (p. 295) 
the International Buddhist 
Young Men’s Association of 


Japan (founded in 192). Very 


valuable is the concluding chap- 
ter. ‘‘The basis of the true 
doctrine of Gautama is every- 
where too narrow to become a 
foundation of national religion.’’ 
‘‘These changes (substituting 
paradise for Nirvana, a doctrine 
of God and the soul) are an 
absolute contradiction to the 
most important points in the 
Buddha’s teaching’’ (p. 296). 
‘‘ Monasticism is everywhere 
seen to be a bar to the progress 
of religion, of society and of 
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culture’’ (p. 297). ‘*‘ All those 
stereotyped defects, mauifesting 
themselves in the history of 
Buddhism, spring from the na- 
ture of its original character ’’ (p. 
298). ‘‘Asa religion Buddhisin 
is entirely inadequate. and the 
defect is so closely allied to its 
deepest principle that it appears 
very questionable whether it 
could ever be remedied except 
at the price of giving up its 
own fundamental ideas’’ (p. 
299). A valuable list of the 
best books on Buddhism is 
added and a useful index. 

The book is really excellent 
and besides very cheap. We 
heartily recommend it to all 
our missionary brethren and 
sisters. It can teach us how 
to observe and how to study 
foreign religions. For a second 
edition I have only the one 
desideratum, that the influence 
of Christianity on the genesis 
and development of the Maha- 
yana school should be more 
clearly elucidated. 


P. KRANZ. 


Men and Missions. By W. T. Ellis. 
Sunday School Times Company, 
Philadelphia, Pp. 315. Price G.1.00. 
The author of this book is 

well known to many missionaries 

in China as the Christian journal- 
ist who acted as the represent- 
ative of the Christian Herald of 

New York during the famine in 

Kiang-peh and Anhui in 1907. 

For many years deeply interest- 

ed in the work of Christian mis- 

sions his travels have turned the 
gifts and activities of Mr. Ellis 
into a definite missionary chan- 
nel. In this excellent book the 
author deals with the main prob- 
lems of the Christian mission- 
ary enterprise as they present- 
themselves to an _ interested 
Christian layman. The book is 
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written altogether from the point 
of view of the American layman, 
but apart from some mild spread- 
eagleism in the opening chap- 
ters, it is good reading for any 
one who wants to get into close 
touch with the modern mission- 
ary problem. In view of the 
fact that this book might cir- 
culate with profit over the whole 
English-speaking world we could 
wish that chapter 3 had been 
written from a wider point of 
view. We are told on page 34 
that “‘a traveller from the West 
is amazed and chastened to learn 
the far-ramifying power of the 
American genius.” Query; What 
is it that chastens him? Any- 
how the chastening appears not 
to be very serious, for later we 
read: ‘* The land of the Morn- 
ing Calm knows America as the 
country whence come the mis- 
sionaries who have brought 
thither all of hope and emancipa- 
tion that she possesses.’’ This 
is rather hard upon the Angli- 
can Church. Once more: ‘‘ As 
for China herself, America is 
undoubtedly the most popular 
nation there.’’ Still again: 
‘‘ Without exaggeration it may 
be said that because of the pre- 
ponderance of American mission- 
aries, America wields an unique 
and remarkable power in the 
leadership of India.’’ And yet 
again: ‘‘ Largely out of the 
American mission schools have 
developed the new spirit which 
is reshaping Egypt, which has 
given Persia a _ constitutional 
government, and forever over- 
turned the murderous reign of 
tyranny and bigotry in Turkey.”’ 
What more can we say? Those 
of us whose nativity was cast in 
less favoured lands may well 
wonder what is left for us to do. 
All this may be very good read- 
ing for the Imperialists of the 
United States, but we doubt 
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whether it will impress very 
much the leading laymen of 
Canada, to whom many of the 
arguments afterwards brought 
forward are addressed. 

Now we have done with critic- 
ism. 

The outlook that this book 
presents upon the non-Christian 
world is wide and uplifting. 
While the depressing details of 
missionary failure and shortcom- 
ing are not ignored, the work 
of missions is set in a heroic 
light. ‘‘Missions,’’ says Mr. 
Ellis, ‘‘are a man’s job,” 
and he protests forcibly and 
rightly against the small ideas 
and ideals which have cramped, 
warped and crippled the advance 
of Christianity on the heathen 
world. The biggest work in the 
world, he says, should be done 
in the biggest manner in the 
world by the world’s biggest 
men. When Christian men who 
have wealth are brought to an 
understanding of what the mis- 
sionary problem involves, the 
author contends that they will 
find it far greater fun, as well 
as more satisfying, to run a mis- 
sion station than the latest auto- 
mobile. 

Mr. Ellis has had a sufficient 
first-hand knowledge of what 
missionaries stand for and what 
are their weaknesses to deal 
some trenchant blows in a friend- 
ly but critical spirit at both the 
mistakes of missionaries and the 
bad policy of mission Boards. 
He analyzes the criticism of 
missions and missionaries which 
may be heard on the lips of 
travellers and residents abroad 
with great skill, and says 
it is little less than absurd 
to judge Hinduism by what an 
Orientalist thinks of a selected 
few of its sacred writings. ‘‘A 
man does not have to know 
Sanscrit in order to form an 
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opinion of Hinduism. Cet him 
go to Benares and use his own 
eyes and ears—azd nose.’’ Then 
he argues that it should be 
the business of some missionary 
agency to represent to travellers 
and others the real position of 
uiissionary work in such centres 
as Shanghai. A great mistake 
has been made in the past, ac- 
cording to the writer, by the 
assumption on the part of mission- 
ary supporters, as expressed in 
some shallow missionary hy mus, 
that the heathen are clamouring 
for admission to the kingdom 
of God. There is no ‘‘ cry from 
our Macedonia’’ other than the 
unspoken call of need. In the 
same connection also, the fact 
that missionaries have been ex- 
pected to drop a kindly veil 
over their repeated failures and 
to refrain from talking of the 
difficulties of their work rightly 
meets with stricture. Mr. Ellis 
moreover suggests that there is 
too great a possibility of incom- 
petent missionaries continuing a 
useless career on the mission field 
without let or hindrance. He 
urges a policy of thorough, aud 
says that if, atter a few years of 
work, any man is not competent 
as a missionary, he should be 
sent home. Incompetent and 
slack individuals in missionary 
societies form the real basis of 
many of the absurd charges 
which are levelled against mis- 
sionaries as a whole. He also 


thinks that it should be the. 


business of the Christian laymen 
of the world to stand squarely 
up to the criticism of missionary 
men and methods and force the 
critic to an examination and a 
judgment. | 

In one chapter this book dis- 
cusses the watchword of the 


Student Volunteer Movement, 


and concludes that the work is 
not limited by that watchword. 
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‘* The new conception of foreign 
missions has no room for clocks 
orcalendars.’’ Missionary devo- 
tion is no mere campaign excite- 
ment. ‘‘It is a definite deep 
life-purpose that strikes down to 
the very roots of manhood and 
religion.’’ 
One of the closing chapters 
on Returning Gospel,’’ 
which points out that missionary 
Christianity may, and is likely 
to, become the great revivifying 
influence in the Western world, 
is very suggestive. A very valu- 
able appendix, giving informa- 
tion for the conduct of meetings 
and outlining plans of campaign 
among the churches and com- 
munities in the home lands, con- 
cludes this most interesting aud 
useful piece of missionary litera- 
ture. | 
The book is published at $1 
gold, net. We can recommend 
all missionaries who wish to 
give lukewarm friends some- 
thing which will increase their 
understanding and whet their 
appetite for missionary prob- 
lems to purchase a copy of this 
book for such presentation. 


W. N. B. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

One Calendar from Soochow 
University. 

Macmillan & Co., London. 


A New S. Bernard and 
J. M. Child. Parte I toIV. With 
. The aim of 


answers. 
this fo a school 
algebra which contains the logical 


devel ent of the subject iu 
with modern views. 
Price, 4/- 


Part IV of the same in separate volume. 
Price 1/9. 


Murche’s Science Readers. Book II. 
With Notes by Prof. 
N. Gist . Translated by cx 
Pah-foe. Both of Soochow U 
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versity. Illustrated. Pages 160, 

. Paper covers. Price 60 cents. 

The Tale of Troy, retold in English, 
by Abrey Stewart, M.A. Edited for 
schools, with introduction, etc. 
With Anglo-Chinese Notes by M. E.. 
Tsur. 284 pages. Paper covers, 
Price $1.00. 
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Edward Arnold, London. 


Arnold School Series. Object Read- 
ers. Books I, II, III. Pages 140 
and 190. Prices, 1od., 1/- an 
1/3. Illustrated; a number of the 
being beautifully color- 


New Announcements. 


The Traveller’s Guide. Religious 


Tract Society, London, 

An Elementary Study of Chemistry, 
by Macpherson and Henderson. 

A First Course in Physics, by Mil- 
likan and Gale. | 

These 2 books by Rev. Chang 
Yung-hsiin. 

Directory of Worship of Presbyte- 
rian Church, by C. D. Herriott. 

The Fact of Christ. D. MacGillivray. 
(P. Carnegie Simpson’s.) C. T. 5. 


“What a Youn we ought to 
know”? (Stall). ung-chwen, 
Chinkiang. 


Rev. J. Leighton Stuart, of Nan- 
king, has 15 lessons on “ Greek for 
Chinese students,’’ and hopes to go 
on with the work. 


Life of Lord Shaftesbury. E. Mor- 


gan. 
Torrey’s How to Pray (in press). 


Finney’s Revival Tract (out). D. 
MacGillivray. 
Methods of Bible Study. D. Mac- 
Gillivray, 
Supplement to Catalogue. D. Mac- 
Gillivray. 
Com. on Amos. C. Campbell Brown. 
Homiletics, W.M. Hayes. 
Life of Mrs. Kumm. J. Vale. 
Newell’s O. T. Studies. J. Vale. — 


Rev. Thos. C. Fulton. Expository 
and Homiletical Commentary on the 
Gospels. 


Life of Alfred the Great. C. L. S. 
Practice of Presence of God. C.L.S. 
Law’s Serious Call. C. L. S. 
Preparation for the Messiah in the 


East. C.L. 8S. 


OS 


Patterson's Pauline Theology. D. 
MacGill ivray. 

Will the person doing Stalker's 
Paul” please give particulars to Dr. 
MacGillivray? 


BOOES IN PREPARATION IN WREST 
CHINA. 


From the West China Tract 
Soctety’s List, 


Safety, Certainty, and Enjoyment. 

Abridged Pilgrim's Progress ; in verse. 

Christianity and Confucianism. By 
a Chinese student. 

Great Events of Old and New Testa- 
ment; in verse, 

The Holy Spirit. How to obtain and 
how to retain. 

Our Bible Readings. 

Korea and its People. 

Griffith Thomas on the Acts. 

14 Prize Essays on the Duty of Men 
to instruct the Women and Chil- 
dren of their Households. 

Sheet Tract on Payment of Taxes, 


From Guilt through Grace to Glory. 


By Y. M.C. A. 


Temptations of Students, by John R. Mott. 

Power of Jesus Christ in Life of Stu 
dents. John R. Mott. 

Achievement—O. S. Marden (abridgment.) 

Cnative Studies in the Gospel of Mark. 


Bismarck: His Life and Work (Wén-li), by 
Rev, F. W. Leuschner. 

Westcott’s Commentary on St. John’s Gos- 
pel, by Rev. G. Miles, Wesleyan Mission. 
Onward, Christian Soldiers. Talks Prac- 

tical Religion (S. P. C. K.), by Rev. Wm P. 
Chalfant, Ichowfu. 
Expository Commentary on John’s Gospel. 
Cetechiom. Robert Stephen, Jebel, 
on Cat ° phen 
vis Peking, from whom copies may be had. 
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Brief Items. 


A Bible institute will be held 
in Wuhu from February 23 to 
March 9. A strong programme 
is being prepared. 


The Educational Association 
of China recommended that local 
associations should be formed, 
and now Shanghai has formed 
such an association with Chi- 
nese and foreigners closely co- 
Operating. 


The first Chinese National 
Exposition, to last eight months, 
will be opened in Nanking next 
spring. The missionaries are 
planning large things, so that 
Christianity may be worthily 
represented at the exposition. 
Details will be given in due time. 


Rev. }. Mowatt, of Hwai- 
ch‘ingfu, Honan, reports a most 
interesting case whom he met on 
his last tour. The young man 
read an article which was a 
_translation of a chapter of Drum- 
mond’s ‘“‘ Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World,’’ and whieh had 
appeared in the Wau Kue Kuug 
Fao. He seemed to have the 
article off by heart, and is now 
zealously enquiring about Chris- 
tianity. 


Mr. W. E. Blackstone is now 
in this country with a vast 
scheme of Bible distribution, the 
details of which are now being 
worked out. The Bible Com- 
mittee of Korea recently met, 
and, with a guarantee from the 
missionaries, they are going to 
print 1,000,000 Gospels. The 
distribution of these will be 
made through Korean Christians 
buying copies and giving them 
away carefully and expeditious- 


ly. No English or American 
money is to be raised. All will 
be raised by the Koreans them- 
selves. 


Canadian Anglicans having 
for a long time worked in con- 
nection with the Church Mis- 
sionary Society in Fukien, have 
at last decided to establish an 
independent work. ‘They have 
chosen Kaifengfu, the capital of 
Honan, as their field, where it is 
proposed to build up a Christian 
university. The other missions 
in Honan have hitherto failed 
to establish such an institution. 
The Rev. W. C. White, M.A., 
who came to China in 1897, was 
consecrated Bishop of Honan in 
St. James Cathedral, Toronto, 
on November 30, 1909, and will 
shortly reach China. 


A friend in Yunnan, to which 
Mr. S. Pollard recently returned | 
as labourer among the Hua 
Miao, writes an interesting let- 
ter under date of December 6, 
pointing out how Christianity is 
affecting the Miao women. Pre- 
viously these were worse off by 
far than their Chinese sisters. 
They had no social law, no 
social ties. No such thing as 
legalized marriage existed. Mur- 
der and direst disorder, disease 
and pestilence were rife, but 
Christianity came and the girls 
closed their dens of shame and 
misery. Betrothal and marriage 
laws of an enlightened character 
have been made. Besides this, 
the Miao soon had their own 
literature. Some books in 2 


strange character were discover- 
ed and deciphered. Now books 
in Miao are being printed in 
West China and in Japan. 
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Union in Educational Work. 


The following account of the 
union of educational work in 
Nanking appeared in 7he Shang 
hai Times :-— 

A plan for the union of mis- 
sion schools in Nanking, which 
has been under consideration for 
nearly two years, has at last been 
worked through and brought to 
a successful conclusion. Some 
three or four years ago the 
boys’ school belonging to the 
Presbyterian Mission and the 
Christian college belonging to 
the Disciples of Christ Mission, 
were united, and though under 
one name, have been running 
very much as they formerly were 
in different parts of the city. 
Neither of the schools had dor- 
mitory space for all the students, 
and none has been added since 
the union. Two years ago the 
question of a union of this union 
school with Nanking University 
was brought up. Committees 
were appointed to consider the 
feasibility of such a plan, and 
the result was that a preliminary 
constitution as a basis of uniou 
was written. 

There were many difficult and 
delicate questions which had to 
be faced by both parties to the 
union, and there were times 
when it was felt that these ques- 
tions could not be met and an- 
swered satisfactorily. But after 
much discussion during the 
summer of 1909 at Kuling cer- 
tain changes were made in the 
old constitution, which made it 
acceptable to all. The result is 
that the constitution has been 
accepted by the three Missions 
and the three Mission Boards in 
America, and it has therefore 
become the basis of union for 
the two schools. 

The following quotation from 
the Constitution will show the 
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** Basis of Representation’’ of 
the Board of Managers of the 
Union University :— 


SECTION 1.—BASIS OF REPRE- 
SENTATION. 


A. Each wission entering the 
union shall be entitled to full 
representation (i.¢., by four 
members) on the Board of Mai:a- 
gers upon meeting the follow- 
ing conditions : 

(1). Funds or property shall 
be provided of a minimum value 
of $40,000 gold. 

(2). Three regularly appoint- 
ed missionaries who may become 
members of the faculty upon 
appointment by the Board of 
Managers. 

(3). An annual cash gua- 
rantee toward current expenses 
of not less than $2,400 gold 
until such time as these ex- 
penses, together with those 
arising from development, etc., 
are so amply covered by endow- 
ment that those funds are no 
longer required for the main- 
tenance and proper development 
of the university. 


8. Any mission which cannot 
meet all of the conditions for 
full representation as stated in 
Clause A of this section may 
secure partial representation as 
follows: By providing $10,000 
gold in money or available prop- 
erty, one instructor and $600 
gold for current expenses, a mis- 
sion may secure one representa- 
tive on the Board of Managers. 
For $20,000 gold, two instruct- 
ors and $1,200 gold for current 
expenses, a mission may have 
two representatives. For $30,000 
gold, three instructors, and 
$1,800 gold for current expenses, 
a mission may have three repre- 


‘sentatives. 


At recent meetings of the 
different missions each one chose 


| 

| 

| 

| 


| 
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four fepresentatives who, when 


organized, were to constitute 
the Board of Managers of the 
new university. For the Pres- 
byterian Mission those chosen 
were: Messrs. J. C. Garritt, W. 
J. Drummond, A. V. Gray, and 
Samuel Cochran. But as Dr. 
Cochran was unable to be pres- 
ent, Mr. J. E. Williams was 
allowed to act for him. For the 
Disciples Mission those chosen 
were : Messrs. Settlemeyer, Cory, 
Garrett, and Osgood ; and for the 


Methodist Episcopal Mission : 


Messrs. Ferguson, Stuart, Beebe, 
and Bowen. 

These twelve men met in the 
office of the president of Nan- 
king University, on December 
21st, and organized according to 
the terms of the Constitution 
accepted by the missions and the 
home Boards. ‘The result is an 
actual union of the schools which 
is to take practical effect after 
the Chinese New Year. The 
name of the Union University 
has been changed to ‘‘ The Uni- 
versity of Nanking,’’ and the 


Chinese name from X BE 


RK B. 
The president of Nanking 


University, Rev. A. J. Bowen, 
was chosen as the president of 
the University of Nanking, and 
all the present teaching staff of 
the two schools was retained, 
which will provide for the new 
year a staff of ¢welve (12) for- 
eign teachers and eighteen (18) 
Chinese teachers. 

The present site of Nanking 
University is to be the centre of 
the new union school, although 
there are to be additions made 
to the old union school so as to 
accommodate 175 primary and 
intermediate pupils. 

The present dormitory of the 
Nanking University is to be 
more than doubled in size so as 


‘to accommodate between 500 


and 600 pupils. A new home is 
to be built for the unmarried 
men on the foreign teaching 
staff, also six new residences for 
their regularly appointed mis- 
sionaries who are on the staff. 

Plans are also on foot for a 
new science building and for a 
library building. 

It is believed that through 
this union of forces a greater 
and more thorough work can be 
done than has been possible up 
to this time. | 
Kinchow Seminary and Normal 

School. (See frontispiece.) 

All friends of educational 
work will rejoice to hear of the 
dedication of a theological 
seminary and normal school in 
the large city of Kinchow, located 
on the Vangtse river several 
days’ journey above Wuchang. 
The new spacious building, con- 
taining twenty rooms, all told, 
is the common property of the 
Swedish Missionary Society and 
the Swedish American Mission- 
ary Covenant. The Chinese 
name of the school is 

At a conference in the early 
part of 1907 the plan of co- 
Operation was outlined. It met 
with the enthusiastic approval 
of the respective Boards in 
Sweden and the United States. 
Money was quickly subscribed 
and the erection of a building 
was begun and finished within 
two years. Two residences were 
also built, each containing 
apartments for two families, to 
be used by the teaching staff 
and their families. The grounds 
are spacious and highly elevated, 
bordering upon the Manchu- 
Chinese wall on the east. 

The course covers three years. 
The requirements for entrance 
are age nineteen and an educa- 


tion covering at least the cur- 


i 
| 
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riculum of a ‘* Kao-teng-siao- 


hsioh-tang.’’ The studies are 
arranged so as to give them a 
practical preparation for work 
as teachers and preachers. The 
curriculum can, of course, be 
augmented to meet later de- 
nands atising in the progress 
of the work. 

In connection with the de- 
dication meetings, was held an 
evangelist conference, which the 
great majority of native workers 
attended. These services for 
discussion and prayer served to 
deepen the spiritual life and 
broadened our conception of the 
mission problem. ‘The dedica- 
tion service took place on Satur- 
day, December 4th. Addresses 
of welcome were given in 
Swedish, English and Chinese. 
A short historical sketch was 


given by Rev. S. M. Freden.. 


Rev. J. Skold delivered the 
dedication sermon, dwelling 
upon what God had wrought 
during the last two decades and 
suggesting future possibilities. 
The two missions were well 
represented by missionaries and 
Chinese evangelists. Rev. God- 
dard and Dr. Sowerby, of the 
American Church Mission, and 
Mr. R. Suzuki, Japanese post- 
master at Shasi, also attended 
this meeting. The Tartar Gene- 
ral, located at Kin-chou-fu, gave 
evidence of his interest in the 
enterprise by giving a large 
wall motto and by visiting in 
person and viewing the edifice. 
The two mission societies re- 
present missionary work along 
the Yangtse river from Hwang- 
chow, below Hankow, to 
Ichang, below the gorges of the 
river. From Shasi, Kinchow 
and Ichang they cover the 
country northward to the Han 
river, including Siangyang and 
Fancheng. They are known by 
one name in Chinese 77 3 ®, 
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and the erection of a union 
seminary and normal school 
will, no doubt, prove a step to 
the final organic union of the 
Chinese churches on the entire 
field represented by the two 
societies. 
Evangelistic Campaign in 
Tientsin. 


Perhaps the greatest special 
effort ever made among the 
Chinese churches of Tientsin 
has just closed with many signs 
of divine approval. , 

The representatives of the 
various missions met in Novem- 
ber to consider the advisability 
of securing the help of well- 
known evangelists fur a united 
mission in December. As a 
result Dr. J. H. Pyke, of Chang- - 
li; Dr. J. W. Lowrie, of Paoting- 
fu, and Dr. W. T. Hobart, of 
Peking, were invited to hold two 
weeks’ special services to cover 
all the churches of the city. 

Each Chinese-speaking mis- 
sionary promised to place him- 
self at the disposal of the evangel- 
ists for work as they might 
suggest, while all the Chinese 
ministers were free to do the 
same. The result was that each 
day services were held in seven 
churches, and the city was great- 
ly moved. The special feature 
of the mission was that open 
doors were the rule and besides 
the members being revived many 
outsiders who were attracted by 
the large congregations were led 
to give in their uames as en- 
quirers. It is estimated that 
some thousands of people heard 
the Gospel, and the churches 
will all be helped in some mea- 
sure. It looks as though this 
movement will be held yearly, 
and in this way an impetus is 
given to the regular daily preach- 
ing. The three evangelists 
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commended themselves to all by 
their helpful addresses, and 
great and lasting good must be 
the result in this great city. It 
now rests with the resident mis- 
sionaries to carry on the work 
with increased energy. Alas, 
there are so few working among 
this MILLION people. Educational 
missionaries are numerous, and 
they are all needed, but to 
think of four foreign missionaries 
working within a radius of 100 
li of ‘Tientsin, shows that the 
church has has not yet realized 
its responsibility towards the 
city of Tieutsin. F. B. 


Presbyterian Church of England. 


STATISTICS OF THE FORMOSA Mis- 
SION FOR THE YEAR 1908-1909. 


Communicants on the Roll at 
31st October, 1908... 35354 


Additions :— 
Adults baptised eos 211 
Buptised in infancy, 
received to coum- 


munion 
Restored from suspen 
sion eee eee ee I 
Total Additions... 263 
Deductions 
Deaths... eee eee 116 


Suspensions 49 
Gone elsewhere 


Total Deductions, 172 


Net increase in unmber 
of Communicants .., 


Communicants on the Roll at 
31st October, 1909 ... 


Members under Suspension ... 153 
Children on Roll! at 31st 

October, 1908... 9,986 
Net increase during year 157 


Total Baptized children ess 2,901 


Total Church Membership at 
31st October, 1909 ... » 6,539 


Native church givings during, 1908, 


,698. 

Native Ministers, 4; Elders, 114; 
Deacons 176. 

Foreign Missionaries: Men, 9; 
Women, 4. | 


[February 
Work Among the Chinese 
Students in Japan. 


Mr. J. M. Clinton reports that 
some 4,000 stndents are still 
studying in Japan. These, al- 
though fewer in number than 
before, are of better quality, and 
since the new régime in Peking 
came in, more optimistic as to 
their country’s future and less 
revolutionary in their hopes. 
The urgency of the work is 
illustrated by the following facts: 


(1). In the first place, owing 
to the great demand in China for 
men trained in all professions, 
many students are constantly 
returning to take up various 
positions. 


(2). Not a few are studying 
here preparatory to entering 
some college in America or 
Europe. Now is the psychol- 
ogical moment in their lives 
for influencing them for Chris- 
tianity. 


The most important advance 
during the year is along the line - 
of Bible Study. Twenty men 
have declared: their purpose to’ 
make Christianity known to the 
people of China. The group 
system of Bible study has been 
largely used. 


Land has been secured for the 
Arthington building, which is 
nearing completion and will be 
opened this fall. 

Over 700 Korean students live 
in Tokio, of whom about 30 
are ready for baptism. Rev. 
Han, a Korean pastor from Seoul, 
came over for a month’s work 
among them. 


A few friends have established . 
a scholarship fund for assisting 


jn the education of worthy and 


needy Chinese and Korean stu- 
dents. The amount is now more 
than 10,000 Yen. 


| 
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OPIUM. 


In accordance with the instructions 
of the Kiangsu Opium Suppression 
Bureau, the Shanghai Taotai has 
ordered the Mixed Court Magistrate 
to ascertain the number of dealers in 
prepared opium in the Settlement, 
where and under what firm names 
they each carry on their business, 
their full mames and the average 
amount of opium they each sell a 
day. 


PROPOSED CABINET. 


It is reported that as the Prince 
Regent has been alive to the necessity 
of creating, in China, a Cabinet, on 
the plan of a Cabinet in foreign coun- 
tries, to serve as a responsible organ 
at the head of the government, he 
has commanded the Grand Council to 
prepare for his perusal a memorandum 
on the Cabinet constitutions in va- 
rious foreign countries. The council, 


after due deliberations, has deemed it © 


best to collect separate translations 
on the subject and from them to 
compile a comparative epitome of 
foreign Cabinets. The task will be 
entrusted to Vice President Li Chia- 
chi, who has studied the subject of 
constitutions in Japan, with ample 
assistance, so as to secure its early 
completion. It has been reported that 
Prince Ching will be appointed the 
Chief Cabinet Minister, but the Prince 
Regent is said to favour the appoint- 
ment conferred on some en- 
lightened high official outside the 
Imperial aristocracy. The likely can- 
didates are believed to be Grand 
Councillors Shih Hsii, Na Tung and 
ha Hung-tze and Viceroy Chao Erh- 
n. 


THE NATIONAL DEBT ASSOCIATION. 


A notable feature of the past month 
has been the manner in which the 
idea of this association has taken root 
in many quarters. From native reports 
we learn that the officials, gentry and 
people in Peking are alike enthusiast- 
ically subscribing for the National 
Debt Association. Officials subscribe 
according to their ranks, but the peo- 
ple do so at their pleasure. he 
government intends to advise officials 
in all the provinces to make contribu- 
tions to the association. It is stated 
that the Grand Council intended to 
ask that a decree should be issued, 


eulogizing the movement as an en- 
couragement, but a Grand Secretary 
prevented this step, on the ground 
that success is still a matter of un- 
certainty and that the Throne should 
thereforé withhold its recognition for 
the time being. 

Another report says that His Im- 
perial Highness the Prince Regent has 
promised to hand over half his annual 
Salary to this association. He also 
intends to take half of the salaries of 
the hereditary nobles as a contribu 
tion towards the fund. The Chinese 
Consul in Singapore has cabled to 
the Waiwupu that the Chinese re- 
sidents there are very anxious about 
the matter and will be pleased to 
establish an association for raising 
funds for the purpose in hand. The 
workers on the native press in Peking 
have also established an assuciation 
for raising funds for paying off the 
national debt. 


RAILWAY LOANS. 


The representatives of the Hupeh 
Railway Association left Hankow for 
Peking a few days ago to oppose the 
railway loans. The station was 
decorated for the occasion, and there 
were one thousand persons to see the 
representatives off. 

On the 15th of the last Chinese 
Moon the Hu Kwang Guild in Peking 
called a special meeting to welcome 
the Hupeh representatives. The 
meeting was very largely attended, 
and during the proceedings a Mr. Liu 
said that the railway loan was a 
matter of life and death to the people 
of Hupeh. If the Board of Posts and 
Communications acceded to the re- 
quest to have the railway loan 
cancelled, well and good ; 
if not they would raise $25,000,000 
and at once set to work to construct 
another railway themselves. Mr. Liu 
was followed by Mr. Pih, who said 
that he had been living in retirement 
for over ten years and had only come 
to Peking under pressure from his 
fellow-countrymen. If they could 
not attain the object of their visit he 
would not return to Wuchang, but 
would commit suicide and have his 
body left exposed on Tortoise Hill at 
Hanyang until the completion of a 
railway constructed by themselves. 
Over 9,000 shares of the Hurpelh Rail- 
way Company were subscribed on 
that day. 
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MARRIAGES. 


7’ Shanghai, December, Rev. 
D.D., and Miss 


MAMIE SALLEE, both S. Bapt. M. 
AT Hangchow, 27th January, Mr. A. 

W. MarcH and Miss ELIZABETH 

Herriort, both A. P. M. 


At Fengchen, 4th December, to Mr. 

: and Mrs. | R. J. I. M., 
a daughter (Olia Elvira). 

At Tsinchow, Kansulh, 9th December, 
to Rev. and Mrs. D. A. GORDON 
Harpinc, C. I. M., a daughter 
(Marguerite de Berenger). 

At Chinkiang, 12th December, to Mr. 
and Mrs. E. Maac, C. lL. M., a 
daughter (Olga). 

Art Sianfu, Shensi, 30th December, to 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest F. Borst- 
SmitH, E. Bapt. M., a son (Ernest 
Clifford). 

AT Hwangpei, 3rd January, to Rev. 
and Mrs. L. C. F. TomxKins, L. M. 
S., a daughter (Mary Siby] Katie). 

At Wusih, 11th January, to Dr. and 
Mrs. M. Lez, A @ 
daughter. 

AT Canton, 13th January, to Rev. T. 
H. and Mrs. CAREN, L. M. S., a 
son. 


DEATHS. 


AT Luchenghsien, 18th December, 
Miss M. E. BARRACLOUGH, C, I. 
M., of typhus fever. 

AT Weihweifu, Honan, 8th January, 
WILLIAM Percy younger son of 
Rev. W. H. and Mrs. Grant, C. P. 
M., aged one year and three months. 


AT Canton, 13th January, EpIrH 
Mayr, beloved wife of Rev. T. H. 
CAREN, L, M. S. 

ARRIVALS. 
13th December, Mr. and Mrs. L. H. 

E. Linper and child, C. I. M., re- 

turned from Sweden. 
25th December, Mr. W. E. HAmMpP- 

son, C. I, M., returned from England. 
Ist January, Rev. and Mrs. A. IL. 

WARnsauIs, Ref. C. M. 
1st January, Misses LEILA LyBAR- 

GER and GERTRUDE TYLER, both M. 

E. M., from U. S. A. 


3rd January, Miss B. BAUMER (ret.) 
and Miss K, SxrpeL, frou Germany, 
both C. I, M. 


sth January, Misses M. A, Pvxe 
and M. McDonaxp, both C. P, M., 
and both returned. 


16th January, Misses E R. Euuis 
and M. T. LoGAN. E. Bapt. M.; Mrs, 
G. BLAKIE (ret.); Misses E.M 
son, L. E Von GunrTEN 
(ret ), N Bowen, allC and M A 
Rev and Mrs O R. WOLD and chil- 
dren. Hauge’s Syn M.; Mrs. F. R 
GRAVES, A. C. M., and Dr. and Mrs. 
VENABLE, A. P. M (South), all re- 
turned. 


19th January, Rev. and Mrs. J. 
JAcKson, D.D., A. C. M. 


21st January, Miss M. E. VANpDgr- 
stice, A. B. C. F. M.; Misses E. 
ScHEMPP and A, M. Ro1orr, Evan. 
Assn, M., and Miss R. E. Lyncu, A, 
P. M. (South). 


22nd Jan » Dr. and Mrs. J. 
Crockett, Ch. of Scot. M.; Miss E. A. 
BurKE, Holiness Movement Ch. of 
Canada; Mr.M.D Morrts, Apostolic 
Faith M.,, and Rey. F. A,’ FI Lp, 
A, M. (ret. ) 


DEPARTURES. 


3rd January, Miss C. F. Tipper, C. 
I, M., to England; Miss S. H. Hic- 
cins, A. C. M., to U.S. A. 


4th January, Miss M. H. Fosrer, 
Cc. M. M., to Canada. 


7th January, Dr, and Mrs. W. MAr- 
SHALL and children, to England. 


8th January, Mr. and Mrs D. 
TORNVALL and seven children, Misses 
O. OLSEN and A. OLSON, all C. I. M. 
and all to North America; Rev. and 
Mrs. G. MILEs and children, Wes. M., 
to England. 


11th January, Miss A. E. PADDOCK, 
Y. W. C. A., to U. S. A. and Europe. 


17th January, Rev. and Mrs. D. L. 
ANDERSON, M. E. M. (South) ; Rev. 
and Mrs. W. L. BEARD, Y. M. C.A., 
and children; Mrs. J. A. WALLACE 
and child, all to U.S. A., Mr. and 
Mrs. W. J. Hanna, C. I. M., to 
Canada. 


22nd January, Miss M. 
STRoN, M. E. 
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